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CaT»lIy(332^ 

Two batferlfi of ArtlUerjr. 

Two Rfittab InfiotiT IrtttilioM. 

Two Native InCmtfT bafttliona and detail 
Total ^.897 of all ranla and IS gaos. 

Convened la eight (ma^porL 

Ste^mera— “ Feroie''. “ SetairaoH ", * Asaaye ”, *' AJdaha ”, St“5 

** Victoria". 

Sloop* — "dive", "Falkland", ** Berralfe'”. 

Under the eoinm.-ind of Commodore Vovng, I N. 

The Ferefan force bolding 3fubaniaiArrh wu* under the 
pommaodof UieSliaLradt aad coi.nated of about 13,000 men (of 
which about 7,000 were repiltr troopsk 

The chief defences of ^luhammareh were two fatterisi, 
one on e»ch sMe of the entrance to the Ilafar Oiaooel from the 
Bhfttt al ’Arali, together wrthecarfaft&inor works forthernp 
that channel on the north side. 

, TheXvrgenorUlandsoalhhsttenrswere porcrfal ojwa earth* 
wpAa With rasmatod eml>r«auft«. Hw exact arnuaeot u not 

SilSiwxlsB 
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slftted The«iitt»nl2 9 ami6j>r guns «ad one toorliT found 
h^re when tho Persians &trtiKlanc«I the works were probably 
suppleii ented by the field gnns pf the >Pcrenn army. Tbe 
folion mg 13 a bnel e unmary of tho Urjtish operations — 

'■Ith J/nri-A —Steawera toiviQg transports assembled after 
ark at rendtsrcpus 3 airlc* below ootTance to Hafac Channi.1 
B fterjes re^onrmlrcd iJuwng pight Two rsUeds (tie “Pub 
bees , oo longee esi8imginlf*03)clos<5 to nest bank of Sfaalt &I 
\rnb, ercamijed and found onsmtablo for proposed morUt 
battery 

J/areft —Raft coaatroeled and armed with two 8 inch 
sndtvroSi inchCQOrtars Horacsatidgutis of artillery, portion of 
cawvlry and infantry Iranshrppcd into hosts and Small steamers 
in rcadin«s for Kndmg During Iho night mortar raft towed 
by the Cora^t' into (loaifjon under corer of pubbeo IsUnd 
op,wsite Uio entrance of tbe Katar CLanneJ , ^mg Unobserved 
movcniont sot inchested. ' 


^S'h Marfh — %Iorta»s on raft, njsnned bv opened fire 

at daw IS on tl»o north and e< utb bittcries only the 8 inch mor 
tars proved oiTtetiro .Soouramis (with “Clive ‘ iq tow) 
and \jdaha rao'ed into wistcbannef to support mortarraft. 
On fire from forts si remainder of Sfjuadron moved un 

east ilisnnet of S'liit d '^rab and also engiged forts 'Serai 
t tn.s niiB and 4jd»ba’ tbea vriihdnv from nest 
ciianncl and jomed the other ieRaf*!a m close attack on forts 
hupp sed povi ion of i*m»3 camp was also bombarded {after- 
wards Jjrovercd, irilh effect) * 

\t T 45 a SI hittcTics wero only able to reply tnat three or 
four guns ' 

JietwMnfftPdJO AH tranaports, wjfb about 1,100 trobns 

ami followirs. ncro brought up the east channel past the sound 
ron cngieing the forls forturwhJy without bw Troops dis 
eraUuked. eoured by firt from «Iero»e‘* and ‘ ^idaha” *t 
a {toint on cast bank of bliott al 'Arab about U.OOO yoftU abn. « 
north battery ' 

Irtnaing parties from “^emimmn’, "aiva” ■•rWo.,. .. 

ww, 

UUjW 0( troof. bj I 30 ri!. AdnnJ., 

n»<n.j<I.<.nr.t,uB<Bli-„W cajy Oil.i,pio.,ho( IniJi 
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torco PerswD /irmy retrcfttcd precipitoMy ftbardonln^ enor 
inous quantities of stores For want of si^lbtient cavalry British 
pursuit ineflcctire \cry few easailtics among the troops 
Ivaral casualties only S f ilted nod 18 wounded Tins slight loss 
due to the fact that nil icsscla engaged us d trusses of compressed 
hay to gne additional protection to ihocrcus 

On March SSthi 300 laen with C houitzers left Muhammareh 

.1 _ 2 0JJ 

■ were found 8 000 

* 0 the rest of the 

• Persians. The 

enemy, being worn out and half sLirsed owing to their haste 
retre. t, offered no resistance On April 3rd the small force 
started bad , and armed at Muhammareh the same day The 
force withdrew from Muhammareh on May ICth, 1857, 

THE POUnCAE SITO\TION' IN MESOPOTASnA 

The political situation in Baghdad hod Slesopotamia is 
intimately connected with that in tho Persian Gulf. 

EurmgtbalOth century tho British gradually built up for 
themsehesa spcaal position m the Persian Gull and in Lower 
Mesopotamia. 

Groat Bntam undertook and rnafntamed single handed — 

1 The suppression of the slave trade and piracy 

2 The prc«ervation of peace and the devcloprucut of trade 

in the Persian Gulf 

3 The opening up of the Tigns* and Euphrates to navi 

gition 

4 The survey of the coasts and nvers and the production 

of nangation charts, sailing direction, etc 

At fhc end of the IDtli century tho Bntish occupied a 
paramount position at Baghdad and held practicaHj a mono 
poly of the navigation of the Tigns Alnio^.t the uhoL of the 
trade of these regions was m British liand« In I'JIO 87 ix.r 
cent of the tndc of the Persian still Pntish. 

Since the beginning of jrv, however great 

changes have come a gfuat 

at Baghdad Las been t 
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St-M 0 .oJBpr „o,l„ 

hm nktn Iho Poraans abondonnl tli« „otk3 mt-iS 

*tl. ,t rcndczrom 3 inilrtS? eoTSr to XtJSimu 
P™po.«i 

3JIi Jtorf -Rid WMtmtW o„d amrf t„ 8 inch 
andtwoS} mchmottara Jlorecsandguna ofartiJW ^ 

oovtlty .„d .nl...,,,. .ntoZtt. IS 

mmdin™ (or land, og I>onog tie n.gh, “ I™™ 

by the &iii"t into position under coeer of Bubbeo IsIaS 

ss;i4:o?ire5f 

.1 ilien on tl» no”°lSrd“ "bStVSo !’I"y‘’<ho 8°Sl*“* 

tars proved of!ect.,e j, ® •»«* aor 

eoat itonnol o( Sluit ,1 ,,aii ,„d .b<, eng.led^fcrls, ? 

= .nn?;:“ed“lo.l4V^r.,'tr:H^^^ 

:!,!i''sx"^ ,a's,-. 

(oor^ulf ‘ ” “ -* torn >br» or 

.ndts; siL;4.'.7,r,St’‘chL“'r“' ji” ‘'»i» 

ron oncsgins «» forts 

embarked, eoaereal by (i„ ,„" "YeW’ .„d • s^T 

en»aSe»lI,3rnSwe.iJ4o?.;i.ef„r^^^^^^^ 
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force Persi‘\n Mtuy retrwitrd i^ccipitAtrlj- ftlnndonfo; enor* 
mocs quantities of stores, rorw-antofs-fhcient caialryBri isb 
pursuit mefTcettve ^cry few cisaalties nnons the troops 
^aral casu-altics onlr 5 ^i!l d and Is wounded Tins slight loss 
due to the fact that aU « "sels engaged us d trusses of compressed 
hay to gii-e Additional protection to the crews. 

On Slarch 2Sth, 300 laen n th C howitzers left Jluhammareh 
In 3 steaae'S to dcstroi t'-e » aen a s ma'-aziLcs at \hw z On 
Apnl 1st. the howitzers s icPid the one uy, who were found 8, UOO 
* rons On the nnht bank opjio.ite \hwAZ« while the rest of the 
for^entered Ahwaz, which wasbeld byonlySOi) Per*ians. The 
enemy being worn ont, and IaU «t ntd owing to their hasty 
fctre. f, otTered no rcsistanre On tprif 3rd the Exoalf force 
started back, and nrriied at Mulkiromareh the s.ime da} The 
force withdrew froia iluhammareh on ILtv Ifth, 1857. 

TIIE POUTICAL SrrUlTIOX IN' MESOPOTAMIA- 

Tlio political situation tn Baghdad hnd Mesopotnrois is 
tutm..*e!y eonoectod with th.at tn the Pcr*ian Gnlf 

Banng the 10th century the BzitUih gtadufth? built wp fni 
themeclyes a spcaol position in the Peroion Gulf and in Lowei 
Mesopotamia 

Great Bntam underfool. and namtaincd rircle handed — 

1 The suppression of tlio slayc trade and piracy 

2. The prc«ciTntion of peace and tbo development of trade 
in the Persian GuU * ‘ 

3 The opemng up of the Tigris and Euphrates to navi 

4 The survey of the coasts and rivers end the produc'ion 

of navigation charts sailing d rcction, etc. 

At tht end of the 19tb ecatnrv the Bnti h occu icd a 

'■ • the 

‘ 

‘^iree the bepnning of the 2iHh ccnlj'i, however CT^at 
ehanpjs have come about — chanp’« "o great that our po itiou 
at Baghdad has been scnousl. chaJLt geX 
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JflWgoM wjtb 


, , «x I 1. n «T\(J embark* 

, . rsian GuU. 

to British 

■ ■ imcnt had 

• • ulf, It now 

id Jned by 

many offers to indoco buo to accept iurkisn oatiouality. 

The Bhsukli, bowcTer, stood loyally by his agreemcDta rf 
1800 and 1001 ■with tho Bntwh GoTctomcnt 


Turiish intrigues against the Shaikh of Sluhammareh 
eakikh culminated inopea uso otfotcom April IDIO, bat this aSair was 
t^acdover 

Kot content with this tho Ihrlcs punnicd an aggrr&^ire 
policy in the Qatar peninsula and the Tnicial coaat> occupied 
the island of Zakhnaniy:^, and erm stent so far as to put 
forward ehadoivy chume orct the ’Omasi peninsula, hlasqat, and 
cren Owadar on tho Baluelustan roast 


These Inlngues were eomadent \rith the cQoits of Getjaany 
(0 strengthen her comiscrcia] position m the Persian Oulf 
Tuttta’i p«»T hearer home the Thtka seacd every pretext to pick a 
ijaoT»''«‘ quarrel with the British 


(0 Tho sepoy guard on the British IV-sldf'ac.y 
<»n Tho presence of the It 1 51 S '* Comet ” flying the 
Bntish flag, for tho special uso of tho Besident 
(»i0 Tho size of tho Bnlish Residency and grounds at 
Baghdad 
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The attitude of the Turk^ tonatda foreigneis m general, and orenent 
to the British in particular, undenrent a very marked change *? 
for the good in 1912. ^ 

The defeat of Turkey in tho Balkans also greatly changed pakan Wir, 
the political situation for tl e rise of a strong Balkan hegemony wiz. 
whilst it weakened Turkcj in Europe also 1 ad the ctlect of barr 
ing to Germoay the direct rood to Constantinople and Turkey 
In Asia which rumour had it eome years ago, Oermany intend 
ed to colonise 

Turkey's defeat in the Balkans led to uidespread lawles^^es? 
in 1912 in the Muntahk country and in Kurdistan, m wliich 
province the outbreaks were said to have been fostered by the 
Bussians 

Another jeault of the weakening of the Central GovemuieDt fotpniitffe of 
was the decline m popular favour of the Committee of Union Frefdom and 
and Progress and the founding at Baghdad, m Jonuary 1912, 
of a local branch of the Committee of Fre^om and Accord, 
which was opposed to the former 

InBasrahtbeanti Turkish feelingbae beenstillmoremarked 
In June 1913 the Turkisfi Comroandaot of Troops was as^assi mest. 
nated by Arabs and it was feared that there would be a general 
Arab nsmg 

Disturbanoes continued in Basrah till Uareh 1914, but the 
nsmg did not come to a head 

The execution of part of Sir W TVillcocks* irrigation j* 

Scheme for Mesopotamia was entrusted to Sir Jolin Jackson Uoctwtania 
and Company The first section of. this sclieme, the construction 
of theHindiyah barrage, was completed in 1914 

NEIGHBOUKING PBINCIPALITIES 

The following short history of neighbouring tracts affords 
*n msight rflto political relations of the Turks h. 

honr^ 

E'uicaif 

Kuwait 13 a tract of country of 
an a directly administered by the S* 
oatly contracted obligations from 
Ojvemment, and this, the latter 
ra doing , the 'Hirks on the other t 
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The /armJy of the pre/vat Shiikh, ifabank bln Sohab, • 
ongjnally dvrcit in a sm^l) fort called Umm Q at the head of 
the I\hor ’Abdullah, whence, on account of aLts of piracy, they 
were expelled by the authorities at Bwrah at the end of the 
Berenteenth century, with the result that the^ moved down to 
Kuwait Bay 

Tor the succeeding two centuries, the Jiistorj of Kuwait is 
rnainly concerned witli tribal alliances or feuds into winch the 
mllaenceof the Wahabi* rulers from Riyailh or Had entered from 
time to time, and it was not until J(j71 that any direct coni ict 
with the Ottoman Empire first commenced 

In that year 'AbdulHh bin Fiiaal, the ruler of ^ajd, appeal d 
to Midhat Pasha, the ITa/i of Baghdad, for assistance ajain t 
’Abdullah s brother Sa ud, wlio had possessed lum'^lf of Al Qitar 
and Qjitif, then under the ruleof the Amirs of ^ajd ba’ud li id 
also, i& the harbours of these localities, seircd certain Kuwait 
ships, and had returned an oeasire answer to the remonstrances 
of the then Shaihli of Kuwait As a result of a conference 
between the TTofi and the ShaikK't was decided that they would 
cooperate witli 'Abdufl th against Sa’ud Tlio latter was de 
feated and according to the IWkisb account, the Shaikh placed 

• ' . rth a 

con- 

uiuioii, uuwcier, lue ouaiui was merely ^rautcu tua title of 
Pasha ID return for semecs rendered, at the same time receiving 
grants of land in the neighbourhood of Eao, add a grant of 
money which was paid regularly until 1898, 

Kuwait now (1916) dies a flag of its own. 

From 1871 onivanls to 1897, the question of the sovereignty 
of Kuwuit arose in vanons forms, mamfy on the general point 
ol die repression of piracy on the Gulf Coast by British ships. 

In April 1897, Shaikh Sfubarak failed in an endeavour to 
obbiin from Turkey a recognition of independence, upon which 
h" preferred a deiuiita request for Bntish protection. Tho 
British Goi-ernmcnt irere at flrstnot disposed to interfere, but in 

•A pirffan/csi Sf'W/em »cot sNtted tr 'AMul W»hal> of Ea ra'i wlf.li 
mcr tho Arjblm ol A»M ud tbo ^»r id, snd cnit>r»c« J uo JoUaI 

Bninimur exnuilrj to itic oorla-oMl 
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1S93 action was precipitated by Uw report of a Russian railway 
concessiou in Kuwait with tlie result that certain arrangements 
were cnterwl into with the ^luukh Meanwhile, cm the other 
h'lid the Shaikli had accepted tlie Turktdi dcsigration o{ 
Qaini Maqan • which n igbt perhaps be held to represent the 
bo'uing o{ olheo MTidei tho Turkish CoacTOmenl, bwt this was 
ciplained as mereh incidental to the possession of the Turkish 
propertp at hao by the Shaikh 

Subsequently a more diflicult question arose through the 
endeavour of the Turks to appoint a harbour oflicial at Kuwait ) 
this led to a remonstrance from the Bnti<ih Government, and the 
subsequent removal of the official by the Turks 

In the beginning of 1900, the first rumours arose as to tho 
Baghdad railw ay project, and as it was reported that the German 
promoters would negotiate directly with the Sultan, for a conccs* 
Sion of Land in Kuwait Harbour to use os a terminus, without 
regard to tho Shaikh the British Government annouoced that, 
while they did not dcsiro to interfere with the statvs gvo or with 
the Sultan t authontv in (boso parts, they could not, having 


Government bod certam agreements 

As a result probably of this attitude no mention was made m 
the subsequent railway convention as to any deCnito terminal 
pert, but other events during 1901 and 1902 raised the Kuwait 
question to a somewhat acute stage 

In 1901, the Shaikh attacked the Amir of Isajd and the latter 
appealed to the Ottoman Goveraircnt, which thereupon maiu 
fc'ted an intention of despatching troops to Kuwait This waa 
resisted by the British Govenir’ent which announced its re«oIu» 
lion to oppo=« by force any landing of troops in Kuw ail territory 
It was within a few weeks of this incident that Slubarak 


(«<] aiaUtntivFdlvUrB ct ccQBUr a Uic (Vtoiiio 
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The family of the present Shaikh* Muhiralc bm Subah, ' 
originally dnelt in a sroaU fort called Umm Qa^r, at the head of 
the Khor ‘Abdullah, whence, on account of acts of piracy, they 
were expelled by the autlionties at Basrah at the end of the 
serentcenth century, with the result that they moved down to 
KuwMt Bay 

Tor the succeeding two centniies, the history of Kuwait is 
mainly concerned with tnbal alliances or feuds into nliieh the 
influence of the^\ahab^’ rulerafrom Riyadh or Uail entered from 
time to time; and it was not until 1871 that any direct contact 
with, the Ottoman Empire first commenced 

In that year * AhdulHh bm Faisil, the nilct of Najd, appeal d 
to Midhat Pasha, the IFalt of Baghdad, for assistance against 
'Abdullah’s brotUerSVud.whobadpossessedlujuself of A1 Qitac 
and Qiitif , then under the rule of the Amirs of Kajd ha’ud h id 
also, in the barhoursof these locahtiea, seized certain Kuwait 
ships, and had relumed an evasive answer to Iho remoDStranoes 
of the then Shaikh of Kuwait As a result of a conference 


Kuwait now (1915) flies a flag of its own. 

From 1871 onwards to 1897, the question of the sovereiunty 
of Kuwait arose lO vanoua forms, mainly on the general jioinfc 
of the repression of piracy on the Gulf Coast hy Bntish slups. 
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1899 sction wm precipitftlcd bj the report of a railnay 

concession in Kuwait with llio result that certain niran^rpmcnta 
were cntcretl into witlv the Meanwhile, on the otlicr 

hand, flie SbaiUi had accc[>trd the Turki"!! dosigration of 
Qaim Maqnm,* which night forhi|’S be held to represent the 
holding of office tinder the Turkish Goiemment, bnt this was 
eiplauied as rnrrely incidental to the possession of fho Turkish 
property at Fao by the bhaikh 

Subsequently a rnore didicult question arose through the 
endearour of the Turks to appoint a harbour official at Kuwaiti 
this ltd to a rcrnonstrance {rom lheBnti«hGo\tniiuent, and the 
subsequent remoial of the official by the Turks 

In the beginning of 1900, Ibe first rumours arose as to tho 
Baghdad railw ay project, and as it wosreportcd that the Gennan 
promoters would nepofntc directly with tho Sultan, fora conccs* 
sioo of land in Kuwait Harbour to use os a tennuius. without 
regard to Iho fbaiUi, the Bntish Goeenuuent announced that, 
uhilo they did not desire to interfere with the ttatiitijvo or with 
tho Sultan'a authontr m tboso parts, they could not, hanng 


Goremaient had certam sgrccircnts. 

^s a result probably of this attitude no mention was made in 
the subsequent railway conreolion as to any definite terminal 
pert, but other events dunog 1901 and 1S02 iai‘«d the Kuwait 
question to a somewhat acute stago 

In 1901. the Shaikh Dttarkrd the Amu of Kijd and the latter 
appealed to the Ottoman Corcmircnt, Which thereupon mani- 
fested an intention of despatching troops to Kuwait Tins was 
resisted by tho DtUiRh Goretm"ent which announced its resolu- 
tion to oppose by force any landing of troops in Kuwait tcrnfoiy. 
It was within n few weeks of this incident that Mubarak 




'Ri-ii) ot % qiilu (sdintrJttisUTe ArUra d 


; oBLx la lie ruioimo Coml- 



'^Vaneed towards Kuwait town, wliercupon »provi9iona\ eclie&e 
t « a 3-.t n — *h«> Senior TTa^al Officer, m 


Island, 


question u now regarded Lyjlia filajestys UoTemmcat, was 

ansioiw to disturb tile the Persian QuU. To agreat 
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mamtauimg bw poa aca are fuISEed” 

In 1914 ibis aatl other points of TanaBce «e-» ea tie pr=i ef 
being amJcablv «e‘tl«L 

Al Haaa 

S)uth of Kuwait wo copie to the co-caDed "Tctlasii p’o- 
Tinceof AlHasa. This cocjprL«e9 the fertile dirtnrt of Al Esso 
proper inth ita port of ’Oqair, the coast town and dstr.ct of 
^atif and the fortjiied port of Al Bida (Dohah) on the eis*ea 
^ore of the Qatar pcmnniU. It thus etrotches from Kuwait 
south-eo-t toward tbeconntrj of the trucialCI icfe,acdinlicd to 
th» fronMera of Najd, onl is often all described by the nacs 
of Al Uasa 

It u only Some 30 years ainco tho TurLs fret obtained a 
footing iQ tbe«e parts Lp to IH/I the country wne under (he 
rule of the Wahalts but in that year one of the irsbabt 
princes isrobed the a^si't^nco of (he rod* hi ft firrUy quarrel, 
*nd «ince then the di«£r»ct9 of Oatif nixl Ani'v'».> Juive ncTe» 
been without » Turlish gainson In IfiHOthn tfooiis quartered 
m the province only amounted tonlmut 2tH» mrti j alneo then the 
number gradually locreoscd to 3 OOfi hut u le 1 1 cri reduced to 
1,000 aadio 1014 all except a stml! garrJs >ii nt Dnhah were 
evicted by rmSa’ud 

Ka/t 

^a]d was, durins; thn nrlv part of tJ o IKIh pcrilury, the 
centra of the cvtcasivw W dul i empire, which pxlmd d from 
Jlecca to near Baglitlid 


become resolved into (ho imin (urs of'lnfliirr) r. it, that 
centennS round H»'Ho H e nortl . «« d tliat fentenm' round 
Riyadh to tho south At Jld| tleniHi , poaern tlnflati mar 
dynasty of Em Kadiul ,nt llij iJJ, IMingioal Uahabidjrtwty 
of Bin Sa’ud is predominant. 

Thoodi. from tl.o fact that llu-y van ti« terwd* 

undertaken military morementa into thfv, resioo*, lU Turl# 

S2l2(w)GSB 
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profess to regard both the ruling Aniits ao tnbnt-’ry to the 
Ottoman iiiitho’'ity at Pasnh tiiereia no doiiht that whatever 
vestige ol furl ish authority there may hise been at ary time 
has now completely dis.ippea fd and tliat both states enjoy an 
altogether independent st itus 

Tho fi"='t appearance of the Tuiks was m 181S, when 


The next incident occurredinl87l, when ns alrea Jy related, 
JUdhat Pasha, the ah of Baghdad, supported one of the cUiin 
ants to tl e \rair .te, and oblamerl possession of the proa in e 
of Al Hasa, which at that time belonged to tho Wahabi power 


occupation of various points between Had and Riradh Cam 
sons were left m Q-sim Anaizah and Bu'aid. b, and the Turks 
proceeded to divide tho country into administrntiTO districts 
Tho troops, liowever, were left uncared tor, with the result tliat 
they graduallv dwindled away, and towards Ibo end o! 1000 
all had disappea'ed 

In the circumstances, tbeffore, it docs not appear that tho 
claiiu of the Turks to bivc established effective sovereignty, or 
even a protectorate, over Central trabia could be substcntiat 
cd.ontbe contrary, it would ecem that, in accordance with 
facts the whole of thw locality should be regarded as still 
independent of tieir authority 

Between 1003 and the present date intermittent fighting 
has proceeded between the fcdlowers of the two rival \mirs 
Rumours aroso during 1910 that the Ottoman Cov eminent 
intended r » - . - 

was In ’ 

Oilier rur 
allied wit 
tncroachment 

In 1913 Bm Sv’ud rose m Rbellion wgvmst the Turks, and 
siunmanly evicted all Turkish officials nod ell troops from 
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pro/ess fo regird hoth the niltog Aniiig as tributarj fo the 
Ottuni'in nit)iO'’Uy at Bisr»h tiereia no tloiibt t)nt wlntever 
vestige q( furkiah nuthowtj tlicre nny hare ! oen at ai j fiiae 
Las non completely <li3app«.a cd nndtlutbotli sfatts enjoy an 
altogether independent »t tt la 

Thi fii’st appearance of the Turka ms in 1818, when 
Muiwinm d \lj fiom Lgypt ctin^' under jnstxuetions from the 
I’orto undeitooL ft aucetssful ex ledition against the l\aL.abi 
power Hi9 t^rrisjn^ n-niamed there until 1831, nheathej were 
drn ea from the country 


In 1SS8, and acam in IIOI 01. between which periods the 
two rical \mira were stru-gliii'’ foi supremacy, the Turks 
despatched troops to the abststaoce of Ibn KoshicI, the Shnniniar 
ruler, and on the latter rwc s'ott Turkish troops remained in 
occupation of aarious poinis between Hul and Riyadh Cam 
sens wm left in Q-sim Anaitih end Buraid h nod theTnrkj 
proceeded to divide the cojrtry loto idmimstrutire d stricts 
Tlic troops lioweicr were left uncared for, with the result that 
tlier iradualla dwindled away and tow ards the end of mOG 
all had diuppeired. 

'goty, or 
• bst..nfiat 

oca with 

, „ d as still 

independent of tl err antbonty 

Between 1003 and the present date intermittent fighting 
has proceeded between the foUowets of tho two riral Amirs 
Rumours arose dunng 1910 that tho Ottoman Coi ernment 
intended agiin to inlerfero in Vajd affiiis, and that Ibn Rashid 
was in receipt of a subsidy from tho Turkish authorities 
Other rumours state that both Ibn Rashid and Bin Sa’ud are 
oUied with the Shaikh of lauwaft to resist anv Ottoman 
encroachment 

In 1913 Bin Sa’ud rose in rebellion against tho Tuts, and 
sinnmanly evicted all Turkish ofScub and all troops from 




CHAPTER rr 

GEOOB APHY. 

Siundanta —The tmct o£ country to be deftit with in this 
report compns a the locality roramonly 1 nown as Mesopotaiun 
Mesopotamia as a whole is the lowland portion of tho basin of 
the ancient A'litie rivers Euphrates and Ti<?ris, la contradis. 
tmction to the Armenian and Jvurdiatan hsU country, which 
foms the high Iving portion of the basin, the diriding bi e 
between the two being found la the neighbourhood of Durbehr 
Mesonotaniii its-'U can again be sulidivided into Upper and Low 
er Mesopotamn, thefotmcr, vlf faztrah (the uland bctneentwo 


Tho eastern boundary r« the Tnreo Persian froatii.r, •winch n as 
demarcated ra 191 ( The approaimato line, emerging from the 
tvateT"hed of a belt of high mouoUins east of 1 aghda I runs 
along the foothflh about 40 miJes f>st of JheT)*ris tea little 
west of Muliammafeh, where it jomstb^Sbatt ul ^ATab 

As rcgrtds the country on the west, we have the Arabian 
tableland, nsirg very gradaally from tho lowland, Fu]>hritr3 
country and w ithout any defioue line of deTnorc..tion bciwei.n the 
authority of the Turkish Uo'crnmeat and the spheres of the 
various independent or eeoii indepcodest Arab tribes snJ chief 
tains 

Gerjrapftteaf fc-ifurr?— Between IbM arestern desert table 
land, rising to 1,000 foot at about 100 milrs from the Fuphrates, 
and the Persian hills on (h» east, nowhere is the country more 
than 100 feet above sea level, and ttie whole Mesopotamun 
sons may be rcgirdcd os a northern crlension of the Persian 
Coif, which atone tin o probably reached nlmost to thc^lerlitei 




CHAPTER* n 
GEOGRAPHY 

^DundaTits — The tract of country to be dealt with in this 
report compriS'‘3 the loctlity commonly known as Mesopoiauin 
Mesopotamn as a whole is the lowUnd portion of theb-ain of 
the ancient Asiatic nvors Euphrates and Tigris in contradiS' 
tiQction to the Armeruan and Knrdutan hill coimtrv, which 


The eastern boundary is the T ireo Persian frontier, which w is 
demarcated m 101 1 Tho approximate line, emergms from the 
watershed of a belt ot high mountiins oast of Laghdal runs 
along tho foothills a\ out 40 miles east ol theTi ns to a little 
west ot Muhammareh, where it jomsth^Shatt al ’Arab 

As regards the country on the west, we base the Arabnn 
tableland nsirg eery gradually from the Icrwhnd Fuphrates 
country and without any deTmUe line of demafr t ion between the 
authority of tho Turkish Oorernment end the spherca of the 
various indepeadcnt or aeiui indepcodcot Arab tribes and chief 
tains 

Ge ffraph ftl /caf/re» — Retween th« western desert table 
land, rising to 1 000 feet at about 100 miles from the Tuphrates, 
and the Persian hills on the Cast, nowhere is the country more 
than 100 feet nlovc Bca level, and tie whole Mesopotamian 
2ono may be regarded os a northern eTten'’ion of tho Persian 
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Frosn the mouth to a ]M>ftttalH>Dt eight miks ahovo JIulwis 
luncU It forms the Tureoftrsiao IWHadorj 

R H a fiao Jiver, 1} oulce wide at tlw mouth, and navigihle 
as f r ns Bvir h, by any ve^^cts that oau cto«s the. bar at tho 
onifince Tho •tend is xety low on both aides of th& entranc', 
hut di2( rs tnueh m appirr^jico, that on the wesu m Bide being 
I rtite and tluekly covtr.d mlh date trees, that on the PcniaQ 
side being on tho othtr liand compatatiocly bare, and barron 
tor so’p-eral m3ea np the nver 

There are tsvo channels leading into the nrer cn ranee, tbo 
e&etem oj hivar al Am&\a end the iresteTO Khor al Kafka 
The tetter is the principal channel, and is the one used by at/ am 
sesseb It runs betwren two JaTfTo banis and Mrvss hro.^ 
flats which form the bar ateady alluded to To cross the bar 
vM’eh dr^wuig more than 13 foet must wait for the flood Vs 
high Split'S {highest tid<8 ata night tide m mnt»r, day tide 
in suBsoieri ▼ ssete of 20 to 22 feet draught can enter , at neaps 
the draught w 18 As tho mud w aery soft, powerful steam 
Tessds air often forced through a foot or more of it, asd reesete 
load to the actual depth available at tho bar 

A later csatauiaiion, however, of tho bar, ionehid d m 
lOll, under tlis direrfion of the Ctnnmandrr m Clu f. East 
iadtia Squf dron, mdic"te8 that at a moderate outlay of money 
the ba-r tould be dridgid so,3 to admit of tho passage of veB*cli 
dianmg up to 25 or 20 feet. 

I'a-o — Tho bar is about 3 mik 9 from Rat al-Bisha, the wcit. 
crorao^t point of the entrano , and 3i nulos above Ras al Baha 
5s Fao, a Tiltecr* of abont 400 inlubitents, andtheteto tenamal 
station of tho Turkwh tend tc*l graph Imo, conn-cticg with tha 
British catite (lado Earopean) to Boabira and India 

Tao fia.9 a rough stono Ividiog ji'tty, with d^up nafor a 
ftw jards from tho outer end 

Thor* is a mad fort at Pao and in the neighbourhood, about 
C,4(W vards sonth-mst of tho tetegraph station, is ateo an un- 
coinpJ ted hnek work. This is dowd work m the shipi of a 
blunt-d r^aa {but ooirly tectoBgul-’r) facing approxtojalely 
eouth-etat It w now in rama and overgrown wjih rvds 
(boe also pago 133 ) 

Having entered tho nrer, the banks arc very lo\, on both 
Bids* the entira diativncn to lUsnh, and are mterseclcd by 
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nom-'miii imitVion th~ country h often und'r wfte* 

Icir sm-11 r’K-d b b twi-'n 'Jn i., |t 

or 1 tid n Ar tli n\ r fertile ml pruiii" <) u s, 

vi-}: tcbl 3 nnd pr m Tim b 1» • M ncl-i Irom Irlf a mil to 
3 mil ~i Iron 111 ri\ r bjik , b ' ntlLswAit' Pountrt or SA-sinp 
1*1^' of catll ro.Am "tlonp tb liytks of tho nror 

On till «bb tha tral r w fr and lit for drinking; cxc’pt m 
tb" autumn , tlrn tb" riv r la lo« and aii^litly brwknU Tin 
nul s al'on Kio it la alirays fr %h at Ion u it r 

A linding anjulierc nctr Fjo u dilScult, as tho soil is 
wft alluinal mud (t5‘‘o also page 109 ) 

Considoreil as a possible rite for a railuav terminuj, I'ao, 
whjchliesinMdethebaratthomouth oftho Shatt al 'Arab, has 
all the disadiantagcs and none of the commercial advantages of 
Basrah- 

The land on tho cistern bent *» Jar as Sfuhamniireh is 
known as 'Abbadan isU id, being separated from the ia'’mland 
by tho Balmianshic river, which runs from the Karun nver afr 
Muhammarchinto thcGuIfcastoftboShatt al 'Arab. 

I'ao to Kalda Point — Kabda Point is the long rounded point 
on the ivest bank opposite to and about mdes above Shsllah 
Point on the chart Previous to reiehing this, Ma'amir Tillage la 
<1 ...V .v.— ^F* — ^ 

■ . . . ’ : . • . I 1 

•i I ■ ■ . . I • • 

« ■ ■ • V 1 . . • ••• . • . I 

Kabda Point. 

AcMa Point to Polar channel (fianm n»er) — In this reach 
tbeixi is shoal water around Dawasir island, and some diffi- 
^ . ■ ’ 'f ” • ’ T ' “ - _ * 


in to within a distanc.. of niiJes. The refining works of tho 
Anglo Persian Oil Company are eifnated on 'Abbadan Island. 

On the western bank above Al Khast point is the viUago of 
^aiha, with a custom house ; from here on to the Hafar channel 
the country is open and devoid of plantations 

From'400 to 1,600 yards south of the entrance of the Hafar 
ehonnel, which loads toMuhvmmarehaadtbcKariiu nver oaths 
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remm side tlie ship channel of the Shatt el ’Ar\b is obstructed 
bj abir which oceasionaTly bctiTCcn February and June.aSorda 
a very tow depth o' w atet 

ia|^T CAenneZ to iJas/nA —From abreast of this channel the 
nafi ition epaco of the ri\er is obstracted by the low gra’sj 
Dibba islind, 4V miles long and occupying three fourths of tlie 
nwr width Oppo ite the southern end ol this isl^'nd is th- 
vill ig of Mutaw a, and thence for 18 miles up to Basrah there is 
d»ep water, and from here date groves line both banhs of the 
river 

On the left banV is part o! the Muhammareh district , and 
part of the Basrah OadAi The margin of the river is covered by 
a.pm"ticiUj contmuous line of date groves, having a depth 
inland of from t to 2 miles East of the date groves is a flat low 
lying ftUinial plain usually called dc«ert, bul it is fairly v\i.ll 
watered and consists to a great extent of grass or cultivable 
Lind Infantry could march from Huharomateh to a point 
opposite Ba«iah by keeping 2 or 3 miles inland from the bank 
of the Shatt al Arab Ihv Shatt al ’Arab would then hove 
to be crosscl to reach Ba>rah Two streams and several 
muddy creeks woul 1 have to b crossed 

The ri<}Jtlor irestim l>aik of tli'r>ter — ^The margin of the nvec 
18 cover d bv a practically continuous Lno of date groves 
having a d»pth inland of from A to 2 miles There ate some 
deep muddy creeks sonie of which extend inland for a con 
sid^rablc distance from the river ^balt al * \rab There is a ten 
foot tide in the lower Shatt al ’ which fills these creeks and 
probably any inland marshes but exact information rtgardui’^ 
these marshes IS not availaHc West of the date grovts the 


the nver bbatt al 'Aiab and the Khoc Zubair is behoved to bo 
not very suitabb for the movement ol troops, except along 
one good trsck vshich runs along the edge of the desert, 
unmedivlply i »•— • r 

tio»“ ) Much ^ 

private propc 
though it was 

there IS open , e „ u l.u w i luoutu lo uo 
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firm and gowj Tlio northern part of tho Kbor la surroonded 
partly a inar«hy plain laacb intcracctod by creoka, and 
partly b> an allurial pLiin vluch u liabb to inundatioD. 

’AR.VBISTAN 

Vorthem Mrabistan consula of (bo allunal plains of tho riTcrs 
Kama, Diz. and KarUich. Ibo country u for tho most part flat, 
though a few low ranges of hilb exist. 

Southern ‘Aralistan, with tho exception of the range of hills 
through nhich the Kamo forces A pA5S.agoat Ahwaz, consists of 
level open plains mostly barren and Ihmly sprmVled with desert 
scrub Some parts aro g'assy and cultivate Keor the coast 
the country is liablo to inundation. 

Bahmanahr Kutr — ^I'rom tho eastern channel of the Sbatt* 
al ’Arab, the Kbor of Amaya the Sahmanshir river iB reached 
This nver forms, with theShatt rl 'Arab, tho island of ’Abbadan, 
extending to Ituharamarcb, where the Dohmanshir Joins the 
Karuo river 

The Khor al Amaya channel fs tortuous and shallow nstil 
near the llahmaashir mouth, but vessels drawing 7 feet can 

. . , , • < . .t. t .. J «L Ln »• - X |>W • 


for vessels drawing not more than 7 feet for about 30 miles 
from the mouth. Its width near the mouth. Is 600 to 800 
yards, bat m the nortbern half of the river in some, places 
it IS only 300 yards across 

The banks near the mouth aro sloping and of soft mud. 
Covered with coarse grass above higb water mark, a few miles 
further up the banks are harder and steeper At about 22 mileei 
from the mouth, villages and data gardens commence, and line 
the banks almost all the way up to the junction with theKanin. 

Tho northern part of the nver for about 16 miles is very 
shallow, some of the mud banks drying almost across the 
channel at low water , the B T.Hf steamer “ Comet,” drawing 
3 feet, grounded twice in J899 instcaming np 
S212{WJGSB 
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Kontn rtrer— the en1r»nco to the Kanrn rkfr from (he 
■^ntt -J ’Arab 13 by (he Hafar Chanae}, 45 mil''6 tip stream 
This channel, for all practical purposes, forms the connecting 
Jink belaecn the Karan and the Gulf, for the Bahmanshir, the 
orig nal month (nde p^ge 17) » not generally favourable for 
nivigation 

The length of the Hafar Channclis 2 miles, width 400 yards, 
and depth 18 to 24 feet 

From Muhammareh to Ahwa*. a distance of 117 miles, the 
Karan is navigable for veascls of 2J feet draught from August 
to November, and for vessels of 4i to 5 feet draught when the 
river is high 

To AhwaS the width averj^rea 400 yards the channel being 
tortuous. The strength of the current vanes from 2 to 5 knots 
a'>coTding to season. Just below Abaaz there are rapids for 
jnil''s . here cargo is generally transported from ateamera 
to others above the rapids but Wssrs Lynch’s ” Shushao ’* 
can eSect the passage ol these rapids 
( The Kanin is tho sols navigable nver of South Persia, and 
forms the approach to valuable provinces , there is some im* 
portanee, therefore to be attoched (otlus river as atrads route. 

( \s a lino of advance see p^go 1(17 ) 

Sfufiammareh ~-Tbis town is situated in Persian territory, 
on the north (right) bank of tho Hafar C^hannel, about one mile 
from tho Shatt al Arab aud 46 mles from the Persian Gnlf by 
that river 


of the Karan river are lined with a thick belt of date palms 
The Shaikh of UuhammaroVs palace is about 4 miles up 
the Sbatt a! ’^krah just above Faitiyeli«andstandson the water a 
edge It is protected in rear by a deep canal 

^[uhammaTch is 4 daj-s by ateamer from Karachi 
The population of hluhammareh amounts to 22 0(X», and that 
at the ncighbouiiug distnct of FaHahiych to 4Q 000 'Arabistan 
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Is |)oteatUl)y oo» o! the r!chwt prorinccs of perslii, hot the 
country Uoia the population weessnry to develop its pieatnini* 
cultnm] mouices Tkoisands of ncrcs conJd be put under 
euJuvntion m the ceirhbourliood of Mohanmareh nlone £tvb 
with the lack of development of natural resources, the trade of 
Mahammsreh is by no me'ins loconsidersbl', and has inc^ 
increased recently owing to the d sturbaocra on the Euslure- 
8hir&> road The imports jo» SCl.S.’iCl , in to 

910,^10/ in 1010, the bulk of the goods received material 
for the Amilo I'enisn Od Companr, which works m the Karuo 
rallej The exports (opiom, tobacco and dates) bare ftLo 
increased, but the wheat crop has pone dotiu ovuis to the failure 
of the crops ui two successive wars, this having aLo hapjened 
in the nei^bourms valleys of Mesopotamia. 

.d^uwcisa villa^ of ^.f^iohabitants. standing open theJefft 
bank of the Earun at a point where the bank is hish. Behind 
the village is « desert, and at the north end on an elevated salient 
of the nrer is a mined fort m a strong jpositiou. In 1913 » trail 
round the town was being built 

£4wlUaf standi on elevated ciound, between ttro branches 
of the Kanui nver The citadel is situated on a randstooe eliS 
everhangics the Sbatait, where that nver bends due south. It 


nan u> be crossed. 

Dir/ul is situated on the left bank of the Ab i.Diz, where 
the bank falls away towards the river in con^omerate cliffs lOp 
feet high. The townextends 1| miles along the nver and is } of 
A nule deep Tbe bouses are closely packed, ruany tiro>stoned 
of brick : the streets are narrow and crooked- The outskirts of 

• • — - - ■ slace )3 

enclox 

■ 1 IS Aa 

Keither Buful nor Sbusbtar basany defences against assault. 
B\SRin AND ViaNlTl. 

DeKTti'iion of icten —The town of Basrah occupies an ioi» 
portent position as the trade-gate of Mesopotamia nnda portiua 
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of Western Persia, and as the port of transhipment from ocean 


15 to 20 tons There is not room for two vessels abreast, but 
any number can lie op and down the river, which is here 000 
yards across 

The aotnal town Itself lies 2 tnlles from the river on a narrow 
creek, the Nahr al ’Ashar, along which a veiy fair carnage re td 


The popolatioa. Including eabarhs, combers 40,000, mostly 
composed of ecdentaiy Araba There are some Europeans and 
Indians, about 3,000 Persians and 1,000 Jews. 



the Robot. They arc both higher op stream than the ’Ashar 

The latter is — j - v j . , s 

the other in tl ■ , 

from the rive 

grain. Graia ■ 

crooks is about ■ 

cither bank. 

All the Foropcan booses are on (he river bank, or a short 
distance np the 'Ashar creek, while near the month of the creek 
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ore the old Turhfah doc)c57ird and arson'll, custom hoaso, 
Oovemment ixmat, British Consiibtc and 7^rl.ish Comruo 
dore s house Tlie only pLicci of imi-ortance on the left bank 
are the qijirantino station and the naval hospital, ivith a Biaall 
landing pier 

J^yond is GardiTan, a cortecfioa of mud huts 
Slor(hoiise»^—Tlien are no storo depots Besides si cds tli© 
bottom Btorej's of tie Buropean houses along tlio river front 
could be utilized Tlese hourea arc tsro stoned and of bnck 
There is no stone in tl c country 

Surrounding eounlry and eowwiunieatioM —The country but 
rounding Basrali is quite flat eserywl ere, and any military land 
mg could easily be coaered by Ibe fire of ships stationed in tho 
nver ^o suitable position offers for the defence of the (own, 
but the deep muddy canals m the > icinily would greatly impede 
the moaement of troops 

Froai the rjrcr to fie foim there w only lie one made 
toad runnuig along the south bank of tie ’Athar creek , tho 
other tracks ore almost impassable lo wet weather 

Ihe natural means for furtheh moTenent north ore by 
the Tigns , less favourable alternative routes offer by tho cara 
▼an route along tho edge of the desert to Suq ash ShoyuLh, and 
^asinyah, or bytho Euphrates from Suq ash Shuyukhor Qumoh 
A carnage road leads to Gurmat *Ah, but no movement is 
practicable oil this road, and theooe north tho country is a mass 
of swamp to ’Amarah. 

Tbenverroutesare fullydcscnbcdin Chapters VI and VIII 
(seepages lOJ, lO-tandlSO) As regards the land route to Suq 
ash Shuyukh, this is a good open desert track passahfe for 
all arms cither tid Zubair, (the better route), or direct to 
Khamisiyah To reach Khamisiyah would take 7 days nd 
Zubair, 2 days onwards to ^asinyab Supplies scarce but water 
plentiful (For further details ore Koute ito 5 B , page 145 ) 
South, several routes lead to Kuwait, that ni Zubair, and 
tJmm Qasr being the beat [«« pages 125 and 129 ] 

A Orth of Basrah, up to and beyond Qnrnali, nearly the 
whole country is marshy, liable to inundation, and quite 
unsuitable for the movement of troops There are, however, 
several tra''k3 through these shallow marshes by which local 
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Arabs, oa foot aad lujitly aijuipped, could find their way 
down to Basrah, unaccompamcd by transport and impedi» 
jnents _ 

Zubatr — ^This town, the aiteot old Basrah, stands in the desert 
9 miles to the south west of the modem Basrah, and forms the 
first stage on the route from Basrah to Kuwait or Najd 

Around the town, which ib walled, the country is entirely 
barren except to the south east, on which aide a scattered senes of 
lucerne and melon fields, helped with tamarisks, extends to a 
distance of 3 miles , this tract a called Dirhamiyah, and the 
dnnking water of the town is supphed by its wells Rve miles 
to the north west of Zobair is Shaiba, a property belongmg to 
the hereditary Shaikh of Znbair 

Shaiba has abundant good water from wells It hae five or 
£ix large fortified houses of eenus belongmg to wealthy people of 
Zubair who come here m the sutnnier. 

— ■» ■, 
" ■ 'j ■: 

The population is aboiit 6,000, and virtoally all are Sunnf 



weather in quest of a drier atmosphere, and some important 
famihes of Central Arabian ongin are also located here. 


Zubair is a market town lor the surrounding Eedomn tribes. 
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ro'^d There ts a thwiigh loaCe, arolding the mafa trater diffi- 
culties, by Diwaniyah and Samawatv to Bu*i-a3l\ Shuynikh, and 
thence to ‘Basrah, the marshy tract which prevents this place 
beins reached by the Tigris valley bcmg skirted by moving along 
the eigo of the desert, Samawah can also be reached in a more 
roundabout manner, tad Karbala and Kajaf 

The general nature ol the Babyloman plain, which oc- 


of fine sandy gravel offers a good surface for movement. 

Qenffol nature of iht country on the r»ier banite — ^Prom the 
Hiodiyah barrage to the end of the Shmafiyah Lake there la 
continuous cultivation on both banks, and the traveller is cover 
out oi Sight of n\any date groves Where the banks are high, 
wheat and barley are grown, and lower down there is an enor- 
mous area o< rice cultivation, which is far more profitabki 
than winter crops which ato rained by floods every second or 
third year In the direction of Diwaniyah also there wero 
large areas under cultivation, but owing to tho drying up of 
the fliUah branch of tho river, many have ceased to exist 
Tho complot.on (I0t4) of the new Hmdiyah Barrage (jv 
below) wiU, no doubt, remedy thi*!. it is said that tho lands 
on the Euphrates round about UilUh used to pay a revenue 
of about £T 57,000 a year, whereas they now pay practically 


FromSamawah to Kasiriyah cultivation is scattered, but 
taken as a whole fairly extensive ; irrigation is done by water lift, 
except close to hasiriyah, wlieto noo cultivation begins. 

rroca lx asifiyah to beyond Snq tsh-Shuyukh is a long succca* 
sion of gardens and cultivation, and the country appears incom. 
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TOWNS OS THE TIGRIS 
{See also route rcpor's p’ge 123 el seq ) 


5^'i/ral ol 'Amarah — (Qal at Salih) SOO houses and oecasjonal 
Btopji ^ place lor stcamera Telegraph ofiiee 

■ • • ' I 


TlioChnstiaaecctof Sabiansliave their pHncipal location at 
'Amarah. Thetnotoiros, Kut al Amhrah and Mraarah are the 
pnneipal places between Baghdad and Basrah. 


Caravan routes lead to Baghdad and Mandah , from Badrali on 
the latferroute, a dilTicult hill track crosses over to Iwrinanshah 
in Persia 


obtained from epnnps in Iho nrer bed ® 

Some further details regarding these towns mil be found m 
Route (rirer) Report No 4 (Bes page 13C ) 
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30UNS ON on yE\B THE EUrHRATES 
(See nUo Koufo report®, pirT> 123 ct teq ) 

^unnal th — 1 l>rgc vjHigp built on Jiigh ground in tho 
iinr®Iic-« connected ’nith Ibc Tigna by o large water cbanncl nod 
uith 15a--rih by a carriage road tlirough marshes and date 
grore® TIic country on f ifher side of this roid ts not passible 
tr ops Toflio northwest arc reed covered swamps with 
nuns 1 1 ind nlhge® standing hhe towers out of tho water To 
the west IS tlic Lhor o- open water 

q af\ S\> yiilA — Vn important to'vu situated for the most 
pirt on th ri^ht Lanh al thcEuphratcs.it derives its name from 
t! e fact that tl c d.-actt Inbca T».«OTt to it for trade 

Tlip town has numcroiisfruitgardcns, and its date plantation* 
ertend up the left banl. of the Euphrates till they roeet those of 
Na<u-o ah the nctghi ourhood unfortunately, is roarslty and the 
climate unhealthy The ruphrates is spanned at the townbya 
bridge of about 12 pontcoa® the number of which}* increased to 
15 or 10 w hen tho nver rises 

The popiihtion of Suq o®h ShuyuVh amounts to about 13 fXX) 
«ouls, about throe fourtbsof whom arc Shi'ahs, but it includes 700 
SabuiH and J<J(J Jews. Titcrcbgions head oftheSabians livca 
here , the community, who have a small pnmiiy school for their 
ctuldren are mcstlv gold milhs bbcksoutlis and builders of 
J/afMttf canoes , they inhabit a quarter on the left bank of ths 
nver winch is connected with the mam town by the bndgo of 
boats. 

There arDovrrSOOfbopSBtSuq ash Shurukb, but, eiocpt with 
the Arab tnbos, there is no considcrabte trade 


A’oJiriyoA —hCasinyah is acomparativcly modem town of some 
10,000 inhabitants founded on the left bank of tho Euphmies, 
sboutlOmilesfromSuq ash-ShuyuLli,byha!!irPa5La chief of the 
Munlafik Arabs, to perpetuate his residence It nsaallv had a 
garrison of one or more Tvizam battalions and was the place of 
a#.«ombly for the vsnoin cxpcslitiona designed from tune to hmo 
to overawe the Nfuntaiib (sec page S9) 
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TO^TKS ON THE TIGRIS 
(See also rente rcpor‘9 p^go 123 tt seq ) 


jSI'itrai al 'Amarah —(Qal’at Salih) £00 houses and occasional 
alopii g place for steamers Telegraph office 

. X » _t . .()A<WV -I— V * -1 _ ,1 1 »4 1 , 


Tlte Chnstian sect of Sabiansliave their pnnelpal location at 
'Amarah. The tito totnis, Kut al Amarah and 'Amarah are the 
principal places between Baghdad and Basrah. 


Caravan routes lead to Baglidaid imd Mandali , from Badnh on 
the latter route, a difficult hill track cros&es over to lunaanshah 
m Persia. 


obtained from spnnps in tho n\er Led. ® 

Some further details leganliog these towns mil bo found in 
Route (river) Report No < (Ace pago 130 ) 



TOWNS ON OR N-EW THE EUPHRiTES- 
( a' j Pou*o rt!por*«, pi e 123 el ttj ) 
i ~ «' njJ Ui — \ lirpe Tills'^ ItVilt on lugh ground iJi the 
lair-* conr'^led ihtTi'mili o l\r;v ^ter cliann«\ tusd 
mtn Ra.r\h Iv a eirrac* roid throuch lair'hes and date 
Crovc^. Ilje rvantry on mh'-*- «ide o{ thu nxid la not passable 
f r tr ops To tLe north nc t are reed covered s«-amp9 mth 
c n\ 1 IdTiJ viU\"e* «tandirs lihe towers ojt of the 'water To 
tl e wc't u the U ir o' open water 

*•1 q afh ''V y import int town «itnated for the most 

pir* on th r_lit banL of the Ejjhntos , it derives its name from 
tfcc fact that tl c d-^rt tribes re ort to it for trade 

The town 1 as nunerons fmit parders ard its date plantahons 
eitend up tl " left banl. of the Euphrates till thev meet these of 
Nasiniah the nrighbotirhood onfortunatclv, la marshy and the 
climate unheal hv TLi Euphra'rt is spanned nt the town by a 
Indceofaliout 12 pontoons thenamWrof wbichu increased to 
1 jor 1C « hen the nvernsea. 

The popuhtioD of Suq ash SbuyuUi amounts to about 12 000 
»ou\s, fcbnut thmo fourths of whomatoShv ohs , but ilinc!udc.a tOO 
Sabiaiw and jtvj Jeui. The rebgious head of the Sabians Lres 
here , the comi"unitv, who have a small pnmary school for thcic 
children are mottle gold niihs, blacksnullis and builders of 
2la!hfiul canoes , thev inlialit a quarter on the Kft bank of the 
nver is connected with the main town by the bridge of 
boats. 

There are orrrSOO shops at Soq ash Shuvukh, but, except with 
the Arab tnbes, there is no considerable trade. 



hosmyoA — Narfnyahis acoropanitivcly modem town of some 
10 COO inhabitants, founded on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
aliout 10 miles from Puq osh-Sbnyukh.byK&sirPasha, chief of the 
Muntahk Arabs, to perpetuste his residence It nsuaHv had a 
garrison of one or more >rix.iin battaliona and was the place of 
a.«.<>ciiibly for the vanoui expi'ditions designed from time to time 
to overawe the Muntaf k (sne page SO) 
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Sam.av.ah — Sama; ah atands prinopelU on the nghtbank of 
the Euphrates an 1 la built of mitemls ol tAined from some 
ancient rums clo'o'bj There is a boat briJge 

It has a good bazaar, and w a spectaE centre for the com trade 
of the adjoining districts of the Euphrates 

To the south the river hank is lined with extensive date gardens 
There is a forrj a short waj down stream at A! KLidh^r 
liuniailhah — Rumaithah is a town of about 2 oOO inhabit 
ants who arc all Shi nhs There is a bazaar of son t ISO shop®, 
but many arc now deserted Tho bouses in nun ber about COO, 
mosti} low mnd huts, are scattered among gardens and planta 
tions It was formerly a pbec of considerable prospenty but 
owing to tho drying up of the branch of the Euphrates on 
which It etanda it is now half deserted After the date harvest 
a good deal of busmens is still transacted here with the Arabs of 
tho neighbourhood The opening of the new Hmdijah Barragt 
(«ee page 25) may favourabl> affect this pbci 

Diwsniyah u situated on thi Killabbran h o' the ruphrates 
which, before the completion of tho nen Hindiyah Barrage (see 

f )&ge26}in 1015 baddricdup riu. population (in 100^)nuit lie red 
ess than 4,000 mostly Sluahs and was decreasing Iheliouses 
are mostly of sundried bnek Hie town depends for supplies 
on outlying places and waur is obtained from wells The 
trade IS practically nil It is the headquarters of tho Diwam 
yah Sanjaq and its central p sition in tlie district is its nlv 
recommendation ss snch Tfio nominal gam®on was 1 bat 
tahon and 3 guns, but seldom more than 80 men wero prudent 
Tho town is connected with Hillah by a double, andSamawah 
by ft Single line of telegraph Eonncrly there was a bndgo of 
boats across tha nver 

HtVah — Hillah is tho cl lef town of f-qadka of the same name 
m the sanjaq o' Diwaniysh Tho popuEation, three fourths uf 
whom are Sin ah Arali* number 30 OOO Surrounded by gar 
dens and (mat trees Ibll&h is the centre of ft district which pro 
duces wheat and barley in abundance, t! ough in lfl0S,its agri 
cultural prospnty was on II o decline owing to tho drying up 
of the brmcli of tho Eujhratcs on whch it sfamls This mav 
Jiave been stayed ly the opouing i f the new Ilmdijnli Eairage, 
at (ho junction of Jhe two lionches of tlio river n'-ar Jl'isaijib 
Tl ore wero (in 1008) some 2/tOO shops and 120 gram stoits, nnd 



cona (Urable trad* wis cw It la c^lcul'ted that under 

trtvom il !e c< ndieioiis tt e (ollowipi? iipptics could bo csUccted 
jn a \vcch 400 ti ns ot wl tit t/^ tuns oi ^ irley 100 tons ot 
nco 1 (kX) oxen und c «s buffilots , 300 lio'^s , 100 dop 
50 rallies 700 ciim|s and 0000 sheep Tlicre is a post 
ofiic and tcl prapli ofiiee Hu. i ihtarj parnson eonsisted of 
i rr.inient nf cisalry 1 Uittilunof mfantn.andSguns There 
w vs said tn be 1 larcr «trtcl of nmmui ition, equipment for & bat 
tilion u reset I'ta tud a tiwirsv lattery of feW guns 

Mustttyih — AIus ijib 13 »n important place on the Baghdad 
Kirbdiroid it emit uns I 000 houses and the permanent in 
hibitinta number sotre 3500 with a floitmg pdgtim popu 
Iitiot) of 1,500 more, mostly SLi 4I1 Arabs and PersiaM. 

The hrper pirtof • ‘ «v . - 

*he left bank There 
vvnls long crossing • 

n<rt IS not rci'hlj 

„rain stores . there ire 4OOOO date trees, and the place >s the 
lentri of a pood apricuftural distrsvt 

Anj-tf ( Vd'AAuf -fbj — ^«J•»^|Sall1ce^>{ 15000 inhilitants, 

n eluding a number of Indian Mosicdis , It conluins the shrine of 
'll, nnl isfl spot of great aanctitp among ^hi’ah Moslems, 
"orr’e 0 OO) corpses being brought here txtty jcsir for interment 
It IS about 10 uiiLs front Ililhh and is situated on an cle> 
latedridgeofiindstonc 150 feet abore the pHin It is surround 
ed I y 25 feet high ond 5 to 6 feet thick, of burnt brick, 
nth no ditch ttusc are neoriy squareincucuit, nnl strengthen 
at intervals by h-istions, the bouses inside being closely 
p-acked 

Ualor IS scarce , iTclls bmelvisli; best drinking water id skies 
from Iltnliyah canal, 4 lail * off 

The toun IS dependent on the Bam ilassan and Muntafit 
Ar-vl s fu’ supplies 

Tliorc was formerly a regular garrison of oce battalion 
‘Supplies at mdaiit from Baghdad to "Najaf 0\er SCOOpil 
CTi I s a (Lav jviss over this roate lo pi’priia season, lasting about 
4 months and never have rny diR eulty about supplies The 
counlrywh eh s most fertile, withmueh corn rn 1 irnmeosefiocV* 
of sheep, vciuUl support an aMny for}*, on m reh or halted, for 
Souio time, if the inhabitants veto frieudly Najaf itself tt 
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situ-vW! la niHdle q( de*»rt, j>nl supplies sre all brought in 
on donhcys by 4rahs 

{ ^fa'hhad tjusat'i] — KerluU is on the pKia, 20 miles 
west of the Luphrales, uitb nhicb it is connected hy the 
Hus iniyah canil 

The townrontilns 5 000 Itrpe \vell built houses has noi\ no 
walls ^but is surrounded ly date gro cs and gardens, among 
which many houses are hidden 

Water supplj, off en uncertain, ts (eom thecanul com 

pleti n of the n^iv Hirnhyah Barraco m 1914 should haeo 
assur -d a perennial flow o£ water m tho canal) Brackuhwtll 
natcr is othc»iMse used 

The populuion 13 about CO 000, mostly Arabs and I’crsians 
w ilh niany In li m Moslems and a fen Jews tho few Turks are 
thosi, connected "itb tho (loeernmcnt 

The Mosrjuc of llusam wbith is also his burn! place, ts a 
peculiar object of lencraiion for the ®hi hMederas and there- 
ioio a Persian rehmo is centre of great importATice 

The toM n is fi equented 1 y Shi ah de\ otefs from all parts of 
the Moslem unrld 

Th“ baZaar is uell stocked and buse, ard Karbala is the 
centre of a busy agricultural distn t, with abundant supplies 

Kntbala wis recently made tho head quarters et a f«f>/ divi 
Sion, and tho ilaee is tjicseat o! ft mutisarnf under Baghdad 
There was until tho outbreak of the present war a British k ice 
Consul 

BACriDA® 

Dfscnplion —The citj of Baghdad, at ono time ft famous 
capital of the Aluslem atorld and m what nos once one of the 
richest ’ * ’ 

of the ’ 

Onlt 

\iopiila ■ u 
55,000 are Jew's 

On the east hank lies the most modem portion of the town, 
including the CoTemment offices and the chief commercial 
and public buildings On the west bank la tho old loirn, en- 
closed by an extensive tract of orange and date groans Tlie 
okl walls of bnck hare been (kniolishcd, except in a few places, 
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z~ts,\v !}•* e'cJii cv»^*, t-i I* <'> 5 rf*"*)''*. 

B 'Sr <?-t * ’ 1» j -lit * 

I'j-—— - IT if n-ti «f\T Jt~i £*V ' * '^1 3k I 

I ‘ Bv 5 1 ' li' tk 1 % *- j « ^ T iV 

T'r" ir- i-a p- *1 i ft-**”- «- •='»•<• tt £»•* 

F- -ki" - 4-qii i-n » jp t s Ikift s • ■“ n‘“ u\--t c*V 

Mj vi-divi) *» t’>. I- I t^rk. TifO'ft’fl 
n i-t^ »-f«t riif im fn i< i « wsJis alviaj’ 
divar 

Tk* toica Ia« nrt at’ '* r’ trvVr n*i.«{pTTraTidftYn 

lo itf ackJ tn j» m >n ihe «'»kvt' at run* A!Jfv< t«i*h 

^hi'sH at arel fd in »«th I>nk TIjp Uts* H ». *i ' \*r4P* 

riffb*N aa:<«ij xthpr r»'\»<vr'< t.'i'k m land iV of 

jB3pB.".<a»PU bat L»» acu non" ni'l cl 'epjitl br 
pTodcnt aadhp ciutd cnrat n'w'ntRieni b\ the ranouidccudj* 
ti«u wiacb WTt rimed oui I‘T l»i< f>T\Vr TV »Jo{» aw 
»»ll tnppbcd wjti Fwi\j»an articlfS irduiij’‘c 3J»nc!if«*cc 
tottoa (x>odj ud 'tova 

TbeSatai (wnJ cce of tV IFelil. a buiMmc, 
fd on the nwr iKuk north of (}<«• ciiadi 1 , near, art) a}«o on tW 
left bank, aboo* llio ltnd)Sr. aw the infaftir luirraclkS an 
lapwffig tiro-atoncd I ricL l>ui)>baf. on throe Milt'S of a iquanv 
■hie to coataia 3 0>t) e on The artilx rs and rsralro Ixinacks 
and stables are tn the c>tKjfIantlout<ide Ihonorth met^rato. 

In rwldrtion to th“ ropiUr l>atTvk% a stvidin? ewnp of 
mod biult huts has rocrntlr Urn o^laWivhetl oaUido tl r toan 
•bout I mile frwn tha «nHh-o i5t pitf 

Tlietetr-waUr)?* Futopcin ckd’nr.clncfli* who lim! 

m pood houti on tlw le't l«nl. of tfo’ niTC t ^ar tlio Ilnti^'i 
F.e*i df OCT 

\ fino hospiti! I uiJt hi n wTAlthi JewiOj nKirhint, Iss 
I'tfJi (J911)lKmoi*ni«louf«nlo tl>fn Hh ciW. nhih thrro an* 
Fnrch Cami life scJioti'x n ,V»i*h hi.h •vhoi J and a 1 rmch 
of thy Oiarch ili-xi tuni^ JSkXi tr 

Tie pcjwanlatno of tlto Itcit* 'i Cixcmn'tnt in Itac'd-if 
lixl fur 1 *0!; oociii ad a jitoi < in 1*1 rm jian'ori «uli 

th • 4Uti,4 0f tlu? IV I n «ditatuk4 at otUf fotii.n }!<««■'». Tlx so 
latter fulfil d the on! nary functiors of rt nk«l ( n' t' e J'nii h 
letwaotAto-u Vos s!}l<.'<} It v> 'enl (lui isttfemd to I y At'’ 
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M “Sr.fir” — and Jiad » guard of 30 Indian ln« 
fantt\, with a gunlioat of tlw Rojal Indti.n Manna (RIMS 
“Comet ), stationed on tU met 

CommunicittOT “''rn t Uie river n-«t p'et nt mamtained 
hy a bridge oE boats coaiist ng of 22 ponttions made oE wooden 
pUnbng, coat®d with bilumea TJte breadth of tho roadway 
11 10 feet On the pontoons near each end of the bn Ige facina 
aoulh are eafea. and in tlie centre tvto toonii for the uatch- 
iQ^nottlie bnd’i. Tins bridge waa constructed in September 
I W2, and is in good repair but the steep ascent a id I'escent 
at each end make it difficult for horses and almost impassable 
at low Wat*'! for wlieeU d vchicLa hcavtiy laden Tlve bridge « 
221 yards long and 16 of Uvo pontoons are about 42 feet lon'^, 
but three pairs in the centre and near the ends ate 62 feet 
long 

The breadth of the pontoons w about 1 6 feet 
1 q high floods or strong wind tho bndgo lias to bo swung 
ba"k The approaches on ejlher banb nro through narrow, 
winding streets The current in Apnl is about 4 miles aa hniir, 
the avarago width of thestream being 250 jaids.andtn flowlit 
IS SO to 3b feet deep To allow boats to pass, sit pontoons, 
next the right bank, can be snitng bsck 

In conjunction With other impro\«*nienls due to thcjnitiatjTe 
of the late Pniho, tenders ha\e been muted for the con 
struction of an iron hndre, 2l0 yarda long and 40 feet broad, 
with a swinging portion ot 32 jar^ for the p'i«8ag6 of steamers 
In addition to the steam boats plying on tho river, nhich 
will bo alluded to m Cliaptcr VI, 100 fjrgo sailm'r boats 
are available at Bsglidul, carrying from 20 to 100 tnus each, 
and 200 wicker corailcs carrying 1 ton or ten men ' 

A British firm in 1911 supplied tlirco 12 knot motor vessels 
to work as ferry lo\U ontK Tignaat Bi^^Udul 

Covnlnj immaliafely around BayMad —Tho couatir gen-rally 
around Baghdad is quite fiatwith desert both cast and west This 
desert, however, mmar-y places U covered with jMSturape m 
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Sooth o{ Baghdad towards Slahffludijah morement o3 the 
raised embODkinent, on which the road rons, would be difScoIt 
after ram or if the nver were high. 

East towards FiUujah the desert is m parts sandy clay and m 
parts pebbly covered at first with camel thorn and then with 
scanty shruba 

West the country ia an open sandy desert nncultivated bat 
cnitivable m the valley of the Diyalah towards Ba qnbah move- 
ment would ba difficult for troops on account of the numerous 
water cuts. 

TTo positions for attack or defence of the city offer except on 


Thesnhorbs the gardens and date groves could be connected 
by earthwotka with the bills and a tegtUar line of defence formed 
on the right bank, but the left bank hM no natural advantages for 
either attack or defence 

lipproachfrom the south by tho jfshmudiyah road could be 
m t by a defence of the bnd^ over the Khm stream, 3 miles 
south of Bashdad. The locality here offers a suitable site for 
the constmctioa of a bridgehead covered by the occupation of 
the Wood ID rear, 

NORTHWESTERN SHORES OP PERSIAN GULF (FAO 
TO KUWAIT). 

Proceeding south westbomtheentranceto thrShatt-al Arab, 
there are two mam inlets or mdentatioos in the coast Ime, (t) the 
approach to Umm Qasr, aud (ii) the Bay of Kuwait, 

(t) Aftboicsto UftorQisB. 

This plaoelies at thediesdofaiectangularopemng of the coast 
Ime, the space so formed being occupied by Bubiyan island, with 
the Khor Abdullah and Khor Sabiyah inlets leadmg round this 
island to Uoim Qasr JustinfronCof Hmm Qasr is the smaller 
island of Warbah. 

The Khor 'Ahd<iJlah is 13 mQes wide at its entrance by Ras-al- 
Qald, 17| miles long Up to Warbah island and 8 nulea further on to 
Umm Qasr 
S3l3(wjGaB 
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Warbsli isL.nd could be dredged if necfasiry. Anchorage may bo 
taken u{) nnywbero in the diannol, but there is a n-ell sheltered 
^nddeopanchorage between Warbah and the mainland as Umm 
QasT is appro whjd. 

Both shores of thr Khor 'Abdullah are of a very low allnVial 
Jand, covered in places with reeds and grass and with shallow flats 
ertendmg a long ivay out on both sides, more particularly from 
the northern shore. 


Ismail brick barrack was constnietod, but all ^applies, includmg 
water, bal to be brought by dboa from Fao The post has emce 
bees removed 

The IDiot Salvjn!h, which eeparalcs Bub]> an from the western 
msmland, is about 1,000 yards wide, but is shallow, and not 
suitable aa a means of approach to Ucnm Qasr. 



landlocked. H the channel were dredged, a very fine harbour 
indeed might bo made 

I7mm0<wristhetiaineofBemall creek at the head of the 
Khor 'Abdullah and on tho hanks of which the Turks constructed 
5 small fort North of Waibah island, the ^or ’Abdullah and 
Khor Sabiyah unite,formiDg the KhorZubair.from which the 
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Umm Qftsrciw^^*" * i . ■ • 

juact on ' • 

o. ^aab. the other 
. ^ lonir, poiDf; furtl er irest to TMJhm 10 

I ities ol Ihtsrah nn^l 2uba>r Although, liowever, the depths of 
the channel in the Khor Zuhairara generally good, the aas-igatioo 
w not altogether easy 

For anthorajt aa 1 la'idtnu seo ps!;e 109 

The Umm Qw citch itself is about 3 m>Ics long and ) mtle 
broad, ^vlth a depth of siater generally of only 3 (o 4 fecC The 
fort 19 situated about t mile inland, but the usual landing place is 
at the entrance o' the creek. Tho budding is near!? 
measuring about 120 feet each vav a--* ' i 

the north far* * • • 

aaSladea ta-o • . • 

feet front the . 

and coping of .>.u>.ie aio veils with a 

plentiful sup, M ‘kU’f to the northward opposite the eotrance 
to the fort at 250 vnrtls distance, and the uater used ly the 
garrison is sneet . whether it is obtained from these wells, or 
elsewhere, is uncertain No supplies are obtsinahle at Umm 
Qaar, and not even vegetables are giowa ; there la graning for 
sheep, but not for horses Tbe ground m the neighbaurhood 
IS firm and graTclIy, 

UtQtu Qasr is Ssid to be more healthy than Basrah ; it is ISmHes 
from Ssfwan and 34 from Zlasrah ; there are wells on the direct 
route from Zubair to Umm Qosr, but travellers between Basrab 
and Uoua Qasr ordinarily pass through Zubair and Satwa tu 

For details of routes tad Zubair and Safwan tee Chapter VIII 
Boutes Kos. 1 and 2, page 125 et acy 

The country to the north aod east of the Khor Ziabair u 
marshy for scviral milca 

Sofimn, on shghffy rising ground, has weflsof passable water 
12 feet deep There are a few houses and a dote grove surround- 
ed by a wall Jaba! Sansm, an isolated volcanic tull, stands 5 
miles to tbs west. 
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“Umm Qa^ &od Safuan constituted the southern limit of 
Turkish occupation aa diattngubhed from tho territory under 
the junadiction of the Sbailch of Kuvait 

political relationa between the Shaikh and tho Ottoman 
GoTenment arc mentioned m Chapter E 

t»») Kuwart Bay and TssEtroBY 
FoUowmg tho coast line of tho Khor Sabiyah round to Kuwait 
Bay or harbour there is only ono flpot which calls for further 
notice, 1 e., Sabiyah (the Khor Babiyab has been alluded to on 
page 34) 

Babiyah la o fortified mud enclowo belonging to tho Shaikh of 
ICiwait, it is situated on the cast bank of the Khor about 3 miLs 
from the tip ol the promontory that divides the mouth of the 
BhorSahyah IromKuwaitBay The encemle of the fertisabout 
100 yards long by 80 yards broad, and at high tide the sea 
approaches it very closely , in spite, bowem, of a rather steeplv 


present Shaikh ol Kuu alt , but the place was ruined in hostilities 
between Shaikh klubarak and some of hts nephews about 1899 
Sabiyah is surrounded by some taioansks, which, in approach 
uig the pbcc from the west, fir<d become Tisible at adistauco of 
alraut 5 miles 

Extent ot Koxfoil iemtory — The boundaries of the Kuwait 

. , 04 . . 1 ^ « 


Bhaikh of Kuwait was unquestioned up to tbo very walls of those 
pbccs , wo may accordinglwconsidertlie frontier on this side to 
be aline running from the Khor Sabiyah so as to pass immediately 
south of UmmQiAraodSafwantoJabalSanAm and thence to tho 
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Bathi On the MUth the Turksliailno station nearer to Kuwait 
town than Slusillamij ah Inland, the Shaikh 8 boundary on tbo 
south may bo con«idcrcd to run westwards from Jrbal 
Manifah on the coast to Nta anti onwards to Wabrah It is 
ataskof great diffcnltt to circnirscnbo tha %aikh’s temtones 
on the remaining Bides tvith even approTimato accuracy Shaikh 
Mabarak stated (1904) that on the north west bi^ influence 
reftchca to the Batm and somewhat bejond it and that on the 
west the inhabitants of Suinman, but not those of Dahana, 
Bcknowletlge him and hia assertion is to «omo extent borne 
out by known facts m regard to the occupation of Hafar which 
Ibn Basliid though at one lime he eeizcd it, was unat le for 
long to rctam ^\e may therefore consider t1 at tbo Shaikhdom 
B bounded between Jabal Sanaro and Hafar by the Batin 
and that south of Hafar tbo border is the bnc dividing Summan 
from Dahana as far south aa the point where that hue is inter 
sccted by the route from Babrah to Biyadb These being the 
Lmits of the Kuwait rnncipahty its length /rom ^ W to 
S -S E IS about 100 mih^ and its breadth from £ E to 
B S W about lOO miles. 

The rnantime possessions of Kowait consist of tbo islands of 
Bobiyan, Warbah and of Failskab which with Us northern 
and southern outLcrs of Ua.<4ijau ami ’Auhah, is situated at 
the mouth ofKuwaitBay.and of the islets of Kubbar, Qaru and 
Umm al Alaradim 

Kuuoit Barbovr — A remarkably fine bay some 20 miles long 
and 10 miles wide, stretchiog approximately east and west, forms 
an evcellcnt and flourishing baibour The surrounding country 
to the southward is low lying level and of tho ordinary desert 
type, stretching away as far os the eye can see The ** Hill 
Fort” shown on the charts some 71 miles south esist of the 
town of Kuirvit, stands ISO feet above sea leiel, and « a con 
»i<»euous object when entering the bav from the sea. It is & 
Well built square erection with lowers at the comers. There is 
a small i lUaue to the south east of this fort oo the coast, 
nestling oinong palms and other trees 

For nnchoragt and fanjisysce page 110 

With the exception of some sand lulls immediately to tho 
*outh of the town whichnrercfciredloingr'nterdetad further 
♦a, the ^neral chancter of the country along the southera 
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Bhore of the bay la the aatue, f e , an unbroken level phm of 
fairly lirm wbitUh Band sttetclung away to the south and 
Bouth west 

After reaching ita most westerly point in DohatKadhamah, 
near the head of which bos the village of Jahrab, the coast line 
makes an abrupt turn to the north east Vlong this northern 


eeparatea the swampy island of Bobiyan from the mainland 
Along this shore a mad flat extends some distance from the 
beach, and mcrcasos m width to the eastward until it u nearly 
6 miles in breadth opposite 'o Bat nl Ardh. , 

I ailahah Isl ind. at the entrance to the bay, is about ? miles 
long by 3 miles wide at its western end It is all very low 
lying. Its highest point being only 30 feet above sca leveL 
There is only one viUtge Zor, on the northwest coast 
The inhabitants of the island number some 500 souls. The 
island IS unhealthy, and tho water lodifle'ent 

£uuot{ Totm, — Tho town of Kuwait lies on a small projeo* 


from the boat, or fa ibng this it would be necessary to wade for 
a considerable distarco. At high water, however, tho sea 
washes up to tho front row of liousca and landing from bnnta, 
or any of the soa walls, m an easy matter. Itis a remarkably 
clean, well bmit and provporons looking town, with many 
Bjlid stone hous"a, oth*TS Iwinfl built of sun lined brick Tlie 
b.vz.uvr II I ruad and optn, clan and busy Tlio town is sur- 
round d by a low w II with towers, wluch, however, are 
not in a good condition (or difcnco 
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Outside the mam g^te, on the soutirm, or land, fne«, there 
13 a Jjrge s iburh of njud kutj, Huch tsth* pofat o' ■’rriTj? nd 
departure for tho c ravana trading botwen Kuw-'it and the 
hterior Hironnj bo b > en stnegg ot c raeU, wTitiot; fo- their 
loads or fiavmp juat 'wt nd of them Here, too, tha Bedomna 
mostlv congr g te, rs,if armed, they are not nllo^ad to enter 
the tou 1 lt‘!eU, eamp end transvst their business The popu 
lation IS estinntod r.t approximately 35,000 souls, of irhoai 
aom 50 jre sitd to bo Jews from Huthire, naCh a synagogue cl 
thnr oiTT 

The town is said to contain about 3,000 bouses, 500 shops, 
3 c^raTTA8aral8, bit coffee houses, three schools and four 
mosques, as ivell as numerous warehouses end stores Theio 
are no statistics or definete date avajlabK butthe growth and 
prosprnty of the place may, perheps, be in'errtti from the 
tact about 30 new houses arc said to be built, and 40 new 
shops opened, oTcry year. 

Popu/ahon —The following detailed eslimato of the popols* 
tion of Kuwait territory was furnished by ShaHli MuboraE m 
1001 - 

Fighting men in Kuwait . , 10,000 

Old men and children . 13,000' 

Women . 22.000 

64,000 

Fighting men in tho dislnct (within 10 

miles of Kuwait) .. . 12,000 

Old men and children .. .. 9,000 

Women .. .. . 14,000 

35/)0O 

Total . 89/)00 

Tliero are no means of cbecUng these figures, lenat of all 
tht«n reremng fo tho distnets outside Kunrit it**!', widch 
must include many wandemig tnbea of Bedoums, and as such 
must be subject to consid'TWblc fluctuations It h possible 
that at the tune this rstimcte was fun islied, the numbers of 
persons in the town had been increased by an ieflux of out- 
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lyin'! triVs t'ilang rohigo m Rnwait, nt the opprooch of Ibn 


„ • u • . ■ Liy me cu-ukii, <* , 

■ m ■ ughly proportionate 

children, the total 
• jrk out to between 

30 000 and 40,000, the former of which is the number usually 
considered to bo approximately correct 

The population is Muhammadan, Arab fashion, that is, 
tolerant to others and not orcr-ngKl to thomselTea. The Wahabi 
faith is prosenbed, and all tho efforts of Xnjd hare nerer succeed- 
ed in making one single proselyte ct Kuwait. 

JffesourMJ— Nothwg grow* near Kuwait, Bare grass and 


best gmting ground*, much frequented by Bedoums, are those 
' ‘ lorthem 

• ' >8ign of 

. . . ■ north 

vi ^ • . • . from 

its trade, slupping, shipbuilding, fishing, pearl fishing, and, to 
a small extent, cattle breeding 


Fishing' a *. /• , 

the flat bea 
conspicuoue 
Eastern wal 
doubt, a fca 

erct become the ocean terminus for any railway such a that now 
contemplated. 
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A(}mini»tralton — Tbe Government is patnvchal, even as the 
Sliiikh himself 13 tho livini; presentment of one's id“a of the 
biljlicil patrnrclis A big dinner is prepared every dayfor any 
ft-indcn rs and strangers who may wi-*!! to share it the one and 
onl} restriction is that amis must be left at the gate 

The Shaikh i xcreiscs political and tbe qadfu judicial functions 
Punishment is rarelj inflicted, nd tlerc seems to lx* but little 
govcinmcntftl interference with the liberty of the subject in any 
respect, and to be little need for it 

\q tribute i« or ever las been, paid either to the Amir of 
Najd orto tl e Tiir! isb f ovemment Nor j« tribute exacted from 
nlle tribes The ''haiLh has a Customs Department, but no 
statistics are available , 

Thus under a succession of commoo sen«e niTers with a policy 
w el\ originated and M-stematioally pursued an Arab band of 
I irates now apj«ar ns (he ina tcis of a thriving free trade port. 
In December 1014, the Shaikh of Kuwait adoptkl a special flag 
of his own 

' iirreney The currcDcy is cosmopolitan As elsewhere la 
Aral la tlic Vana Theresa dollar real* (the value of which is 
about 1 rupcc8anQ3s)tnaj loconsidcrcrl the standard medium of 
exchange , while P rsian krrns and Turkish copper coins are also' 
m tnith hnglisb soicreigns are occAsionallj to 1« found, and 
the Indian rupee is not despl^e<^ Pills can be obtained on Basrah, 
Busfiire and ^mbaj , and also it is e>aid, on the capital of Najd 

ITcfcr tupplij — Italerisobtamed from thofoUowing sources — 
(l) Scattered srells south > cst of tho town, and 4 000 to 
SOOOsardsE \ 1 ofBandarSl uwaiLh. ATostoftbe 
water for tho tuu-n la got from these wells 
{ill ells with abundonco of water about 3 tmics S S E-of 
Kuwait 

(ill) \\ells at Pas al 'Ajuzah east of tho town, 

(i>] Wells at Jahrah 

The water is teixirted to bo of indiflercnt quality. 

Water IS also obtained from tho Sliatt^a] * \rab, and a task 
steamer has recently been acquired by the Shaikh for this pur- 
pO%J 

SiK(w)GSB 



prflcticillv unknon d and djsei.l«ry and ophtlialmia are rare 
In short, as Ins been rilher qmmtly ^eloa^kl'^ “ where 
men commence begetting now families at RO and die at 1‘'0 the 
climate cannot lie considered as premati rvly cxliaostmg 

frait — ^The resources of Kuwait are entirely coromer-'ial 
' * ’ - .port for the Jabal 

ell as its mercantile 
itb Trieste s some 


Pal'Tave remarks on this Sim'hrila end considered it to 


vantages of this seaport ns a mart are evident end lasting 

Imports arc clu fly cereals, pieco goods, tobacco, dates, 
coffee, Bu^ar i xports lobrcco.-wheat, pearls dates and pj* 


ta nine whtat.dalo treco lucrme tamanal et , siin-otinded by 



Thfrc li &n o’d 'o*t (i*! d-.re|.air) OT thewe<t'm fruMt-i-o o{ 
th“ Tilla^, 83 w^ll 83 a new o^, bjilt bj tlie prest.nt SIimLIi, 
ckar of the 'outh-ea3temendo' the nl’irr. 

CLmATE. 


Th® climate of Me«opotan»a mar be clawd as tropical, 
«nth an excessively hot sunmer, daring nhich the plains become 
scorched and bare 

Tue winters are short and inild, forming the pleasantest part 
of the year 

Com IS sown about Xoveniber ard IVcemler and harvest, 
ed m Sfav rr June Kn autman crop of maue. har^•ested 
about December, is often rm-ed aa well 

The climates of Kuwait Fao, Bwrah. and Sruhamniireh 
are rerj similar Kuwait appears fo W tie coole«t, ouinzto 
the proxuniti of the sc'v and the sandy deserts l>a*rsb 
oc asionaj y has frost at night la Januarv 

The averan heat n summer is 10\ degrw^ in the ihaile 
extreme. IIS degrees It is cold in winter but there is -wldom 
any frost Thecoldcat tmieu m Jsnnsry The rs>nv eason 
js from December to februarr prevailing '<eind is from 
the north west called shamal*' which bloivs for a month at 
a time in the hot weat uer and is somewhat of a relief 

The following table gisresan avera^ range of temperatures 
taLea at Fao) — 


Season. 

inter 

Sprins 

bunimcr 

Autumn .. 


Months, 1 

Approsimate 
ranee of 
temj'craiare 

Dereniber to Fcbnia-y, both Ji 
cl isi\e 

6i* to4i’ 

Mare’i to ^lar, l<ot’i inclusive . . 

lOv* tof.J’ 

June to biptemler, loth intlu 

lOi* to TO* 

Octol<r a id Novenler both in* 
elusive 

lOo* to T 
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Jiatns — Rams may fall between the middle of NoTcmhet 
and the middle of March Total appears to a ary fromSJ'toli' 
at Tao , at Basrah it la about C* Tliere are occasional showers 
at all seasons The rveitcst months are December, January 
and February 

Wind ^ — During the first hslt of March and during July 
north west winds prevail with dry heat From about tbe middle 
of July to the end of September the atmosphere is damp as n-ell 
as hot I there is little wind from September to January 
South winds may be expected m December to April, north 
and north west from April to September 

In September and October thero are frequently fops at 
night and m the early morning , especially near Fao 


marie* , it is selctom ausent iromtne towns tnnging the desert 
This affection, probably caused by the Lite of nll>, though 
troublesome, la never fatal, usually lasting about a tnelve 
month 

Basrah Is said to be less nnbealthy than it used to be , but it 
ta malarious most of the year 

The winter is the most suitable time for mihtnry operations 
any time between October and SLirch 

For climate of Kuwait ece page 42 

^ATobi’lan — Bam may fall nt any time l>'twcen October 
and the middle of May ; jl is commonest in December 

From the Icginning of October to th” end of Mirch tlie 
climate is cood Dunng January tlie thermometer falls as low 
as 40* at Muhamm-nh, and in Northern 'Arabistan it some 
times reaches freezing point (32*J 

Tlie heat dunng June, July, and August makes military 
operations during tlw «c months almost lmpo^slblc Dunng tho 
hot weather, especially in autumn, malaria la provaknt at 
Muliatnmareh, but no doubt much of tl b sickness is due to tlio 
iBsanitary condtiinn of the town Tbis Is tho ciso also at 
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Sliushfir In July ths lhermoin“ter 8ometim''9 readies 110*, 
and at bhu,htir occa<ionaII) eTWi 120 Tlio nights in the 
ncishbourhood of the Kartin are generally cool 

In 18 >7 the troops suOered m«cU at JIuliammareh from my- 
riads of flies by dav, and from sand flics by night , but the heat 
«as found to be less than at Bus'uro 

All routes in Southern ’Arahislaa are almost impasiable 
after ram, and in dry weather they ato very trj mg owing to the 
sand and dust < 

Both Dizful and Shmhtar are too I it to ft’low of ii'o under 
canvas bemj. eit! or health 5 or ploasert daring the hot ncatlier 
\ct U« f tiding of e suitable lull station is diflicult The neater 
hilU apjicar to haic no waicrat tlie ncce^sarj elevation w! ilo 
the distance to any place of tlie reijutred elevation u almost 
prohibitive 

From Diz'ul Khunamabad 4,0M , is about lOO to IM miles 
according to the rout» taien Two phees callid I’ahreh, 4.250', 
and Chilian, 4 2S0 , nltere tnbes camp are onl^ 40 and 53 miles 
respectively, B. zntn, 5 000 , is 100 miles, and nouldboimlablo 
from a climatic point of vkw 

From Shushtar, Qil’ch Bazuft, 5 300'. is 110 miles Along 
the BaUittan road, 5LiLuiur, at 60 miles, i» only 2 050' and Dih 
Ihz at 113 miles is 6.200', and jet it is deserted by its inhabit- 
ants in summer 



CHAPTER III. 
lOPULATION 

Inhahilanls — The bulk ol tiic inhabitants consists of Arab=» 


the Tigris towards the Piman bills There are many suLdivi 
sions of these tribes and also numerous other BnialLr tribes The 
nomad Bedouins, especially the Sluntafik, have been m constant 
conflict with Turkish rule and have hitherto supplied no soldiers 
to the Turkish army, m conecqucnce of which the local units of 
Baghdad and Ba«rah were invariably considerably below the 
proper strength 

The Turks proper form the official classes and the ruling 
elejuciit of the towns Apart from tbo Arabs and Turks, tliTa 
arc certain numbers of Chaldeans and Subians, with some 
Fcrsians and a good proportion of Jews, mainly in Baghdad 
Itself The Chaldeans (a Christian race who claim to he dcs 
c«nded from th" old A“syrian stock) are not cncou ilcrtc) as a rule 
80 far south as Baghdad, except wh^n cngigcd con avork on tho 
nrer They procidc the crews of the neer •‘can.crs 

The headquarters of the Cltaldean Cliurch is at Musal, and 
there is also a con«iderabk‘ number of this seet at Bagliflid 
The French, und<T who^ protection they are, uso tho Chaldean 
Cathohes as a medium of French pobtical influence 

The Sahians, another CTinslian sect numbering about TOOG, 
claim to l>c followcrsof John the Baptwt,aiidaro mostly located 
around ’Amarah. 

Tlie 'Ncstanan Christians, whose headquarters appijar to bo 
at Babylon, de«iro tho British to tako more political interest 
in them ancl their Church In fact they wish for ofiicuil protcc- 
tionsueh aa the CTial I'^ansenjoy from tho 1 rcnch The Pu'siins 
were said in lOlfl to have bera anxious toolTer them this ficihty 
and a section of tho Nestonanswas then parleying with them 
ThoShi'ahsof this part baso their headquarters at tbo celeb- 
rattd shnno of Karbala. They are M.iy hostile towards the 
( 40 ) 
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Eng.i'in^ on account of the latter s “ stringent action ” towards 
Ifuir CO fclijionists, if in Xorthem Persia, and therefore 
favour eh" B iti li TliPir powtr foi action and their influence 
are howo’-er, ven limited ^ndthc5 UcL capable leaders 

The principal toiins (with number of inhabitants or houses CWsi 
*ho\\n in bnekets) are — 

Baghdad (145 000) Kasjnvah (10 OOO) 

Karbala (Co.OOO) Shatrat al Muntafil.. (500 houses). 

Basnh (00 OOO) Musaiyib (6 030) 

HiUah (30.000) Qum ih (5 000) 

^l]3f(12 000) Kut al tniarah (4 000) 

'Ainarah (10,000) Diwiniyah, Samawab, Rumaithah 

(500 houses) 

Zubair(l,500) ^ 

Bnsroh — The popuhtion of Basrah, including suburbs num- 
bers 00,000, uio«tJi comiioscd of sedentary Arabs There ire 
tome Europeans and Indians, about 3,000 Persians and 1,000 
Jews 

Zubair — The population of Zubair is virtually all Sunni 
Huhamruadan as u natuni in a place which holds the tomb of 
Zubair, arch rebel agimst ‘AU and killed here in fighting egamst 
bin HJani nolabl'’s md land owners of the Basrah neighbour- 
hood have country houKS at Zubair, to which they retire m the 
hot weather in quc=t of adnerntmo'rliero . and «ono imjjortant 
familu s of Central Arabian ongin arc aKo located here • 

• J/i f/imnarcA,— TIic popjlititm of Muhamniareh an ounts to 
23 000, Slid that of the mighbounng district of rallaliiicli ( Ara- 
bi«lnn) to4o 000 ’ Iril i«tsn is potentially oneofthenche'tpro- 
'm ~s of Pii^ia 1 at th coaiitrr H^ks (be po] illation necessary 
to d i,lop Its gmt aenctilinml neoirees 

AR TRIBES. 

BAwnnr 

», ^ fi"ut ir 1 awi A latTO and powerful 'krab tnbe of Southern 

. ArabuUn They claim dc«eent from dluhalhal. an Arab bero 


atjd cfimiler fhcir ance«trj aupcnor to that of thcKa’ab. The 
Biwnth number perhaps 20,000 souk and occupy along with 
ccilam •smell tribes dependent on them the whole of the 
rcK'on between the Jarrahi on tho cast and the ICanm 
on the wot from the conflumce of tho Haddam with the Gargar 
in tho north to ’Ah ihn al Husain or even Aland on the Kanin 
in the south A few are found aUo on tlie right bank of tho 
Kanin. The tnbe arc reo'tlj nomads hnog in tents and owmng 
lai^c flocks and herds , but on the Karun thp% jmxshcss the per- 
manent Milages of Kut ’Abdulbb, Kut Saijid s ihh, Kut a] 
’Aniau^h, Uram at Tamair and Ghazzawijxh al o tho more 
than temporary settlcmtnls of Kut Saij-id Sal h Kut Saijid 
’Anajeh and Jloran Tlio re*«dence of the chief Shaikh, at 
present Husain bin ’Ah whoso father died at an advanced ago 
in 1007, 13 at Kut al •Amairch where he has a fort and hou«c. 
The numter of settled Bawi>eb is probably about 1,500 souls 
as against 18,500 who a' nom ds. It would appear that tho 
Bawijch have 2,710 fighting men of whom 920 ore moonted on 
horses {or rather i ares) jiid 800 ore armed with nfles, but m 
practice they seem unaule to put as many as 2,000 wamors in 
the field , on tho other band the estimated fighting sticngth ap- 
pears small in proportion to the alleged total number of tho 
tnbe 

It IS affirmed that the Bawijeh as awbole pay annual reyenuo 
to the Shaikh of Muhanunarch through their own Shaikh, but 
that certain sections arc exempt and even receive allowances 

Ka’an 

Pronounced CLa’ab , tbc*Bingular is Ka’abi (Cha’abi) The 
Ka’ab are the largest and most important tribo ot Southe/n 
’Arabistan , they arc Arabs, but at the present day they arc to 
some extent Pcrsianised. 

BisfnTiw/io^ — Tho Ka'ab'form almost tho entire population 
of the rallihijehDi«trict, which IS their headquarters, and they 
also occup3 the greater part of ’Abbadaa island, especially to 
wards its lower end A few cccurm the Haffar tract on the right 
bank of the Kanui in the Sluhanunaieh Distnct, and some on 
the left bank of the Bahmanshir Ka’ab are found in consi- 
derable numbers in the Jurrab Bietnct where they occupy the 
nver bank village^ of Khar Farah* Buuwar, Bunwar Rizaiq 
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Maksar, 'AtJqeh, Sovaireb. Kordnnlych, IToqtu’ Fatf* 

qaiu, Haakeh, Maqtu’ Badrani. Khamzeh, Sidaireh, Sanmneb, 
Dob-al 3Iir, ^^waiqiyeh and Qorqar. and hare scttlementa in 
the interior at Dauweh, ’Aqnleh, Ifor Trawaishid, Idaideb, Abn 
Saileh, KbalaS}-at, Hamad and Haji Asghayar and they spread 
Dorthtranl into the Ahtraz Distnct at Bannch and Shakheb 
the tribe fs represented also at Cham Sha abani, Charabi Kuchik 
" hI cqIo- 
Per'ia 
■fle ara 
} soma 

immigrant Ks’ab arc settled at Fao 

Sui-din jiOTiJ and numiers — ^Thestnietnrs of the Ka'ab tnbo 
has been carefully inrestigated, bnt (ho lesulta ebcited are con 
ihcting eren sa regards mam diruions and sub diTisiooa. 7bo 
ordinary tribesman baa no ideaa irhaterrr on (he subject of tbo 
composition of this tribe and tbo Ihcones irhich are entertained 
by istcUigent indiriduals hero and (here do not command 
general acceptance One fact stands out clearly, that (ho tribo 
consists partly of original and partly of adsciiitioua families and 
groups, the divisional name Pns ^mg closely associated srith 
tho former, and that of Khanariicb mth ibo latter of theso 
tiro classes Tbo more nmuto claasifiOation of tho Kaab 
depends not on blood relationship but on political accidcnta, 
for tho name of a headman s family or section is generally 
extended to includo alt irho (ind (or puce) (hemsclrcs under hia 
authority , it foUoirs that thcro arc many semi-obsoleto names, 
as well os ahasca both exact and partial 

Tho Dasratiqch aro stated to be an abonginal race diitnb 
uted among Ibo various branches of the Ka ab as herdsmen 
^ and airnost as serfs. It should Iv added that only tho Hns and 
Ivassar dinnona oro unurroUy regarded os true Ka'ab, tho 
Khanafireh and Sluqaddam are firqucntlv dii^nhed not as 
Kaab but as Tavail, that is "(dependent) tnbes’. There 
aro said to l>e other ad«cititioiis Ka ab also trho arc not included 
among either tho Khanafirch or (ho Iluqaddim 

ThiSMthesystemof clMSifioatiOQOf the Ka'ab which seems 
lobe the most worthy of adoption out of twoorthrecthat havo 
been propounded ; but in order to cxcmpUy the discrepanc.. 

S212iW)GSn 
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of opinion wUch exist another fa now added In brief 
follows - 


I Dns 

(fighting strength 
6,000 men). 

1. Dns 

2 Nnair (AI^Dn) 

3 Nosur 

II Muqoddam 
(fighting strength 

1,100 men) 

1 Is haq 

2 Maijah 

3 Muqaddam 


III Khanafireh 
(fighting strength 3,000 

men) 

1 Hamdi (A1 Bu). 

2. KawamiL 
3 Shawardijch 

IV Hazbeh 

(fighting strength 3,000 
men) 

1 Ghuwainim (A] Bn) 

2 Hazbeh. 

3 La'ateh (A) Bn) 


The total strength of the Ka’ab tnbe is, and most be largely 
a motter of conjectnro , bnt, the number of fightme men is esti 
mated at IB, 722 os below — 


Dns < 

'Asavireh 

Ghubaish(Al Bu) 

. 4,760 
. 3,043 

t 

Khanafireh 

Na«3ar 

. 1,200 
• 4,680 

Muquddam 

.. . .. 

.. 2,050 


Total . . 

. 10,722 


According to tho principle on which fighting strength is 
usually calculated tho figures giTcn would represent a total of 
about 65,000 souls, a number which is not patently either m 
eieess or in defect These statistica do not mcludo the Ka’ab 
colomes outside Southern ’Anibistan nor these of the Hmdivaa 
Distnct tho members of the latter, in number about 1 600 
mo.tIy b.lo.e to . ject.oo 0.IW SWb„u-„„l .ho™ 
claijsuication table of the tribe that haa been obtained. 

»1™-Il niay la, added here that a larea nomber ot Ion. 
barrelled mnztlo loader, aro .1,0 eeoo among tho Ka'ob and that 
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altiiost cTirv fightm® man of tho Dns and Khanafireh divisiom 
13 nruicd titht-r Hith one of these or with a sujienor weapon 

RcUg%on and hfe — ^Tho K&ab hke all the other tribes of 
Southern Anbistan aro Muhammadans of the Shi'ah persuasion 
They cannot, except in a few places, be described as altogether 
settled nor on the other hand aro any considerable proportion of 
them truly Bedouin. Tho bulk of the triho are now in that 
stage of development, intermediate between nomadism and fixity 
which 13 typified by the huts — less removcablo than tents and 
more easily abandoned than honses — in which they dwell. In 
out of the way tracts like Shatut the Ka ab are still very pn* 
mitirem theirideasandhabitj, and insomo placeaa traditionas 
‘ ‘ lings for money lingers 

to Indo Afghan frontier 
CD m a state of nudity, 
nso to embarrassment 
among therosclrcs when rivers have to bo crossed by swimming 
M*hero the Ka'ab possess arable lands they cultivate wheat, 
barley and ricc, where pastureexists theyown bnffaloes, eattlo, 
sheep, goats and even donkeys , m the marshes they move about 
in light Canoes catching fi«h and snoring or shooting wild fowl , 
atFalUhiyTh town they amotherwise noted as the manuloctur* 
ers of Very fine and light wooiea 'abas for summer wear 

Origin, hiitory and pofineaf posihon •— The Ka'ab claim to bo 
'\waniir or Bini 'Amir, descended from a certain Ka’ab bin 
llibi bin 'Amir who was himv^ they say, the 2ith in dewnt 
from IsiuacI It u stated (hat tho original home of the Ka'ab 
w-as in Kajd and that soinoof (lie tribe arostiU to bo found (hem 
at a pLico called Bishauraniyah ; all eHoris to identify this 
locality have, howover, up to the pre««ent, been unwiceessfuL 
According to tho tribal tradition the majority of the de«ecndanta 
of Ka’ab eventually e^tabbshed themvlves in Korth Africa ; 
but Kassir and Dns, (ho fegendarj progenitor of tho Ka’ab of 
Southern 'Ambistan made their way from Kajd (o Doraq and 
oceupicil it alter expelling sotno other Arab tribes and sonw 
Afrl ir or Wiidiar 7\]rks whom tlier found in possession. Tho 

a ' r — •• -a* —v.. - Kirly 

k . • , ' Ka'ab 

' M it 

was when styld Analber old aetthment of tho Ka'ab, ainoo 
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Bbandoncd, was Sablah or Sabalah — , it stood on tho right bank of 
the Karun river, opposite to the IsLiDd of Dair and the Bland 
creek. The history of the Ka’nb tnbea in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries la apart of that of ’Arabiatan, which is 
related at length elsewhere. Hereltuenoughtoaddthat shortly 
after 1776 the jurisdiction of the Ka’ab chiefs seems to have 


llubammareh. 

The divisional Shaikhs have no political power , the most 
important among them are Shaikh Itizarj of the Al Bu Ghcibaish 
(Bait HiLiyil), who is in charge of Buziyeh and lives there , 
Shaikh ' Abud, the head of the Khanafireh , Shaikh Musa of the 
'Afiaklrch, and Shaikh Sultan of the Muqaddam, who is at present 
(1008) in jaa. 

KnaXA’n. 

A considerable Arab tribe to Turkish ’Iraq i their country 
stretches approximately from Kntab to Samawah through tbs 
Intervening marshes and includes a portion of the adjoining 
Shamiyah Desert : the settled members of tbs tribe are chiefly 
la the Qadha of Samawah The Kbaza’il are all Shi’ahs and are 
divided Into Mu’allim, — Al Bu Hasan,— and Lamlum — , and 
one of their smaller seotions is known ss the Bam ’Andh — . 
They are a strong and warlike body but not naturally pugnacious 
Those who Inhabit the desert are horsemen and well mounted : 
those on the rivers and marshes depend for locomotion, both 
in peace and war, upon their masfihvfa or canoes The agncul> 
turpi part of the tribe cultivate nee, barley and wheat, sheep. 


the ’Anizah and Northern Shammar, towards whom they are not 
well disposed, when oompuig m their temtory, 

Lau (Bani) 

A very numerous and important Arab tnbe found chiefly 
in Turkish ‘Iraq, but alsc^ to Como extent, in Persian 'Arabia, 
tun. 
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7a-^vrv — Tb“Es2at*s«crt-T-jcr7fK 
t_is P*:e:43 tIZs (cr P=-ht » Kii) *ai titf if : lisii ci thr TJri* 
cm’ ima » pr^l o-^*-** ^ S«*d d « to ’Aii»r»i 

t VC. In *ln.q L-f>»»T*', pirtir* ctf ue trV fcj- fosd &.« ^*r 
to til* vest *=d c'”^ V Bidmh. Zar^*. ivii »nd f ^lisdkl] , 
a ’Ari*^-rtia lb»^ wdr-.trr » tie Kwiisi rtr- 
If-*-**^ Pm Psl cfi til* ccrtii »nd li*- H»w»ix diitrj't co tie 
f. t-* l^T icngt.af* rs=n» &s tie S^=r htt- c< 7 «~ 

eA!3T b» OT K>--« » -iSmL A dftafifd eti-tT C“* tie 

CT« euJts tercel tie Ktrss, cn tie 'Iillii »t » iev 
eH— KEtii-e^ c* NirntT»h tier tire tot cerr * j-p* 
**e* peJ „-il eosseetJCQ mi tie s tedr e* tie t-*v . iird 
tie— 1 * inetb*' «t31 cor^ difUat, *• tie nliij- l!Ii**slei a 
tie Rians 

la ‘Irxq both btais o' tie Ti^rra »boTc tie cceatrr of tie 
Las i!r aLabi'cd br the Ba) Hihr«h. i&d tek v it br the 
A1 Ba MnhAExa*d ce tie eocth we*t tie E*cj !*»**» la 
Kct&rt mJi tie Moot*£k, *a<I cq tie Bc»-tb-e*r» tier *» *i« 
i«s*d by the F»ili Lar* mth eonse or other of wiow icetxe* 
tiey ft» ^eer&Uy «t frad It* tntal ceetze u a the Qtdhft ef 
I>3wnj where Ghtdhbwn ba TWmrwh. the ehef fhi.th. hu 
Lu r-erieoee to « trwet known tta ShssutTwh , and th* dewissf 
0 * the tnbe wre sottiy with '^ismh town tad *A&^-Ghwbi 
wfna the Tlcnt. 

Dineioee nn I weeiere —The Tta-n Iab ccn.'*** of ccjne*ons 
■cetioQS wl tell L*v<e oot {teaenllr. U u said, tepwnte baUute. 
hot lire inter*pet^oU Tie chief lekecs to the IUU< a 

diTuion. Pwtt of the Sapwwnd diT3«icn of the Western Lcre 
is at present lepirJed, Botwithstsodiaz the di*e’«oe of r»ee, 
M connccteil with the Bara Iaeu The fo’aer hare fneadly 
relations with bhaikh Mojhattat df the ‘^thah seetico of the 
Bam Lam » Lieh u not, howerer. of Terr Bcch laforUsee. 

Tl^o tiumtee of fuitma tarn of the tn*e in <*vi w 

approjimatoh 8 WVt and frpci a cr>r’f*n*<t» of tw>i.s djcne 
pant »ec» 'mt* tl eir militarr elmipth ja ’Iraq wwcld leea to Iw 
atiout lOtXXt In Tew howrerr of the EdetfLiteese^ of the 
Turn.' 1\ r» an l^mn lary and o' the rJobiLtT of lesae of tie 
epcti ns of ll e lUnt lAm it u Je that tie two e#t.aiale* 

to a preat eatent ovrrUp oooafqwntJr it m tot teccasary to 
estimate tl e 1 pi tinp stnrnpth of the tnle at r<ee t*Aa I5i,C01 
Ben or tLcir tital number at bo^ ^i.O'CsonJa. 
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3Jo(le of lift arul rt4o>ines — Fxccpt Ihe Kin^nMi diMsion, 
4vlio (cxc pt tlioso eetHed at '^llrlxlcUeh) are entirely pistoral 
jn tlieir habits, the majority of all sections of the Uani Lam are 
agricultural and live by growing cereals Tlie tribe 03 a whole 
have not yet, howe'cr, aband«M»ed tlie nomad li''e , for neither 
houses nor huts but only hair tents are found among them, and 
they migrate towards the hilb m the cold weather and are on 
the move from February to June 

tVlieat, barley, oats, maize, millet, mash and lentils aro 


sheep, and donkeys and supply most of the phi for which ’Amarah 
town i| famous The livestock of the Zigliaib sub di-nslon is 
said to consist exelu<ive!y of buffaloes, and the Ka’ab Balt 
'Anui are also among the builaloc owning sections The number 
of horses possessed by that portion of the tnbo which is con 
seated with 'Arabistan rather than wnth ’Iraq has been esti 
mated at 1,600 and that of their camels at 3 000 

PMkoI portion and nth'ary imporfanee— The Banl Lam 
ate, with a few exceptions, Shi ahs , by some of them Pcnian is 
spoken as w elk as ^abic, but tliey are not to any appreciable 
extent bi lingual Blood feuds are ngoroasly prosecuted both 
within the tribe and against outsiders The tribe, as a whole. 


desenbed as * notoriously neb and brave, but a rude and violent 
savage without the experience or the moderation that age gives ” , 
he used to have a good understanding with the Shaikh of Mu« 
Iiainmareh, but it came to an end and in 1014 ho joined the 
Turks and advanced to attack the Shaikh’s territory 
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RIP probablj the larjrest, the most powerful and the richest tribe 
Dost to the JIunHfik, the taRdacsevment of the Bani Lam is one 


In both countries the Bani Lam are noted for their predatoiy 


bencs Their plunder from Turbish territory is disposed of in 
Persia and ties tersd In ’Arabislan it is the Kb&sraj division 
who give the most trouble, they attacked the “Shuahan” 
steamer m April J901, and m the summer of 1[>05 parties of them 
infested the neighbourhood of Kasin and were not dnreu away 
without difficulty The Kioanoh also are said to raid m the 
Cizful district Gangsof BaniLamandLurrobberssometimes 
come in confiict with one another in the instances known me 
tory has generally remained with the Lurs The Bam Lam are 


Haus (Bam). 

Generally pronounced Bani Malich an Arab tribe of Turkish 
'Iraq not very numerous but somewhat widely disseminated 
On the Ti^is the Bam iLilik are found between 'Azair and 
Qarnah village , but here, on either Side of the river, the marshes 
behind them are tenanted by the Ma’adan (see AlBn Mnham 
mad page 55) and fieyare confined to the ntighbourhood of the 
actual banks On the Euphrates they occur at various places 
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ifode of life nnl rtiO’treea — Except tho Kinfvnah division, 
wlio (cxc pt tlioso settled at Mirliiiclich) are entirely jwvstoral 
in their habits, the nnjority of all sections of tin. Bam Lam aro 
agricultural and live by groning cereals Tlie tnbe as a mJioIo 
have not yet, however, abandoned tho nomad life , for neither 
houses nor huts hut only hair tents Are found among them, and 
they migrate towards tho hills m tlw cold weather and aro on 
the move from February to June 

Wieat, barley, oats, maize, imllet, mash and lentils are 


eaid, a monopoly of the tribe They have also buffaloes, cattle, 
sheep, and donkeys and supply most nl theghi for which 'Amarah 
town IS famous Tlie Iiv estock of the Zighaib subdivision is 
said to consist exclusively of buffaloes, and the Ka'ab Bait 
‘Amir are also among the buffaloe owning sections The number 
of homes possessed by that portion of the tnbe which is con 
sected with ’Arabistvn rather than with *11119 csti 

mated at 1,600 and that of their camels at 3,000 

Pdilieal po'ihon and mtitlmy impwfancr — The Eani Lam 
are, with a few exceptions, Shiahs, by some of them Peraian is 
spoken as welk as Arabic, but they *ns not to any appreciable 
extent bi lingual Blood feuds are ngorously prosecuted both 
within tlie tribe and against outsiders llie tnbe, as a whole. 


savage without the experience or the moderation that age gives ", 
he used to have a good understanding with the Shaikh of Mu 
hammarch, but it came to an end and in 1914 he jomedthe 
Turks and advaneed to attack the Shaikh’s territory. 

' On the Turkish side of the border the Bam Xnm are generally 
quiet, but the Ottoman Govemmentdare not putmuch pressure 
on them y and though tho revenue collector is treated with out- 
ward respect ho does not always succeed in recovenng the de- 
mand m full In Persia tho Baml^rii give much trouble to tho 
aulbonties and seldom pay any revenue In ’Iraq, where they 
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Arr probably IheHtiirpst, the most poirorful and fho nchost fnbo 
Bo^t to tho Miintafik tlip land a.«.acssRipnt of llie Rmi Latn is one 
tcntli to one filth m kind of a^cultural prixluce and the} nro 
also subject toa tnfiinp anniiA] tax in cash fvr Jieadof livestock 
these iinj>ost« are generall} farmed out to theShaiUis of tho tribe, 
srho collect as much as thej can 

In both countries the Bam Lam are noted for their ptreUtory 
tendencies but in renlitj the greater part of the trilwlenao j>eace- 
fui and respectable life Tito proceedings of tl o law has minority 
are said, however, to be conniaed at L} the Sliaiklis, who even 
ac-«pt a one fifth share in i) e proceeds of their raids and rob 
benes Their plunder from Turkish territory is dispaacd of in 
Persia and nee tcrsd In ’Arabistan it is t!io Khasraj division 
who give the most trouble, they attacked the ‘ Shuslian " 
steamcrin April lb04 andin thesummer of J005 parties of them 
infested the neighbourhood of Lasin and were not drirtn away 
without difficulty The Kinanah abo ore said to raid in tho 
Dizful district Gangs of Bam Lam and Lur robbers sometimes 
• - ’-^own TIC 

are 

' and are 
' It i» 

estimated that on tbo Persian side about one third o! tho fight* 
ing men are rnounted and t»o tlurdsare armed with nfics, on tho 
Turkish side tho proportion of mounted and unmounted men is 
aaid to bo about equal 

UliUE (Bam). 

Gcn»rally pronounced Btni WaJieh an Arab tnhe of ItirfcisA 
•Iraq not verf numerous but somewhat tndoly disseminated 
On the Tijria the Ban! Jialik are found between ’Azair and 
Qurnah village > but hero, on either side of tho rivcr, the marshes 
behmd them are tenanted by the 3Li*adan (see AlCn Jlohaia* 
mad papo 65 ) and they arc confined to the neighbourhood of the 


cultivate tho soil in the Ilawizch Bistnct of Pirstaand whose 
ohaikbs m summer makotheir appeamneoat Uarthah, Abol 
*tli.nib and Bi'afji upon the Shatt-al ’Arab 
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In religion thfl Bam llalik nto Shialis Thoir habitations aro 
huts , th®ir crops are wheat, barley and mauo , they are cattle* 
owners, but they hare no horses, camels or sheep The tribo 
are now well armed with Martiiu rifles The Bam Hlahk above 
Qumah appear to bo subject to the chiefs of the MuntafiL 

Mciuisim. 

A powerful Arab tribe of which the mlms Shaikh of Muham* 
maroh is the head in Southern ’Arabistan 

DisfribwJion — The headquarters of ths tribe are In Persian 
territory, and a majority of the hluhaisui are probably Persian 
subjects , but they also occur in large, and perhaps not much 
inferior numbers in Turkish *Iraq 


CShimaiyan, Qajariyeh, l>risiyeh, Nathareh, and Salaihawiyeh, 
bub of these only Milaihas, Ismaili and Qajariyeh are occupied 
at other seasons than those of cereal cultivation. 

In Tittkuh 'Iraq the Sluhatsin are settled npoa the Shatt.al« 
'Arab, chiefly below Basrah, their ptni'ipal places on the left 
bank being Jlohiyah,^ Kut ^hadhban, Kut ash Shaikh, Kut 


Biwetons nnd numhers — ^Xho Muhaisin m Turkish 'Iraq 
appear to belong almost entirely to the Bait Kana'an section. 


Tbo fighting strength o! the Mobaisin proper in Persia 
temtory would appear to bo abont C,Q00, and the present Shaikh 



of Muharamarch p^firaaf^a it At doj’*e that numlxr, but a 
comj utation b\ Kctd ni"i»ta ».n« the to »I number o' 'Iiihai n 
in Pt r"ia as about 12 0(K) soul onh It ij ( ^ti intej that al ou 
tno thir s of th*. lighting men of thotnbo aro nrn cJ «i Ii rifles 
and that about one sixth of tfw tot I muster aro prOTiJcd \Mtb 
horses. 

Mofie of hfe an I eharaettr — Tli" Muhaisin m Persia are a 
settled but not altogether a sedentarj tribe haring their per 
manent headquarters m the iMuhaznmareh District at their 
homes they are cultivators of dates but they also grow wheat 
and bnrle3 upon both bariL-s of tbc Karim as f tr up as Aloranand 
eronintbeviciiutj fWaa. Their custom is to Icare the Muham 
march neighbourhood m \orcnibcr for their grain lands on tha 
Karun m Febniarj after souing these, they return toMrham 
march to fertilise tbcir dates m 'fay they suit the Karun to 
reap their crops of wheat and barics , in Juno or July they 
reappear at Muhammareb in erpeetation of the date barrrst, 
which begins at (he middle of July The Muhatsin own many 
ebeep and goats, aome cattle and a few buffaloes > when they 
return from the Ahwaz to (be Muhammarob District they leave 
part of their flocks in charge of section of the Uawiyeh tribe 
In religion, except some of tbc Oait Cbanim, who are Sunnis, 
the Mubaisin are all Stu ab hlubammadans. They are deecnbcci 
as a cheerful and lazy race, thoroughly amenable to tribal custom 
and authority 

On^tn, hutory and poftttraf position —The Muhaism aro said 
to bo descended from a ccrtafa man whoso name was 2Iuhal*ln 
and from his son in law Kasib (pronouuced Chasia). Tradition 
represents these indii-iduats as belonging to a tnbo of the Jiuham 
march instnet whom the eacroacbments of their neighbours 
the Ka'ab, compelled to cmignto and to settle on tho Hgrj 
Under the name of A1 ffusain Pasha. 2Iubstim and Xasib how 



Theliterauthcntiohi toryofthoMuhaislnis included in that 
of ‘Arabistin. Here f, is enough to ob'»«.rvo that on tho conclu 
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tioiumce of the Kn’ab Sh&ikh Shortlj afterwards, the Shaikh 
of the Kaab haMng been dcporte<l toTcliran the Fallahiyeh 
District was placed in charge of bis Muhawm rival , and except 
during one short interval from 16C0 to 1802 the heads of the 
Iva’ah tribe have ever Mncc been m subordination to the Shaikh 
ot the Mubaisin, or as he is now genecsllj called the Shaikh of 
Muhanunarclu* At the present time the Sluhaisin, in con«c 
quence of the anthontj wielded bv their head over all the 
^tnets of Southern Arabistan may be regarded though still 
outnurohered by the Kaah, aa the paramount tnbe in all that 
region. 

A!oiivmu\D (At Bo) 


A I rg'' but aoM lly > f nor end poisibly non Ar&b tribe 
locrt^d p rtlv m furbish Irrqard partly jnDrsi,.! ’Ar listan 
th y r 
M ’pd 


terao 

tribes 

Oidrtltdion — Fron ’Am f H down to titiir the A1 IJu 


q\mt*t8 ra Gh bwhiyah—n at Suq osh Miujnikh tli buutib 
CT "k on tho 1 It bank of th ‘•K U al ’ \ri b Burni t ’All on the 
right b ink son e ini' " aboi Jkar h town r nd parts of the Kut 
al \m nh Q tllif Ore of th ir pnrrlp 1 a ttlen ents is 
Mij r rl K/biP and Q I t Sihh is th ir clii f ni rkcl town 
Wmd iirg 51 'f d n, p rh. ^ s of this tribo, rpjii„r with their 
buffaloes rt c tt in serums 1 1 lb 5Iubvnini r h and Frlihiyih 
Districts of Southern ’Ar..bist*'t 

— Iho sub divisions of the Al Bi Muhammad rro 
Kiidtobo iimum<r£.tl<*ajworms” butnoneofth iiiareutll 
ctiougb kiov.t\ to d'-seive metitiou, nrd no oatimati. of the tot"! 
etrongth of tlin tcibo is possiblu 

ilodt- o/ life and «ocwI nMiKrrs — ^The Al Bu 5Iuhammad all 
live in iw d huts, and within the limits of the tribal territory 


•Thr 'ihsll'i It N isie now toinrllom d»ict bet blouflt m *btlUi ot 
(bb Kt oV 



Kumbote t)f them are perpetaally on the move, engiged m filling 
nml 8ho<ting , ne^(^theI<^sa th^y miy be reg-\r(l»d as n settled 
tnb“ n eir principal occupation m the breeding of buffaloes 
of «liicU they po-^sisa enormous herds, and of cattle, Syrian 
purchasers sometimes obt n es m^n} as 2 000 to 3,000 head of 
stock from th*>m at one tim** T 1 i(J 3 lmon 08 h‘‘eporcamels,and 
their horses are few and inferior Tlieir principal crops are ncc, 
maize nnd mash grou-n on linds reclaimed from the swamps A 
curious feature of tlio tribe is a custom of congregating in spring 
uith iheirimmensehordsof buffaloes on the grazing hods nearest 
to’ \mnrah town and not less remarkable are the vast number of 
bitumen colored nasAaAi/ which they keep for the navigation of 
the marshes and their skill in hnndli ig these craft 

Tlie A1 liu Mahammad are Shiah Slidiammadans except 
a few who are feu inis , but they are despised by the neighbouring 
Arahtrib s who refuse them th*>r daughtJTs m marnige and 
allege as evidences of their inferiority their mtermarrugo with 
Persivn tnbes tha presence of Persiins settled in tlieir midst, 
and their own prmcip jceupition ns herdsmen of buffaloes 
Tlio women of this tribe are accounted handsome and do not 
veil thetr fac'^s It svid that the Shaikhs of (ho Al Bu Vuham* 
invd and tb" baiyids who live among (hem enjoy far more hti 
tudo th n tho Quran permits m regard to tho number of thoir 
wives 

Arms and p^ilteal posifion — The Al Bu M' hvmmsd, down to 


auvrsME 

The largest and most powerful Arab tnbe U Turkish 
’Iraq 
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at Bomc tim0 displaced by the Mohai^in some ot them how 


It e 1 diiiivaiiaii rti uu t»ai ij auu ill t u Viui HI Dijiu muirene 
letwe’n tl lu and the Tigiis bank from Knt al Arrarah to 
Aiair It lo’Io^'a that the bulk of the tribe wire under the 
Government of Basrah and comparattrely few under that of 
Baghdad The chief towns m the Montadk country are Suq ^h 
Shuyukh, Shatnt al Munlafk and li-nnyah, and the tnbe also 
frequent the town of Samawah 

fhvisiona — h>o o'^timate of the number of the Muntafifc 13 
possible and their sub diTisiom are innumerable but they are 
sometimea classified under the three heads of Ajwad Bam Sa id 
or Sa ad and Bam Mai k , of thc«e thevfirst are predominant in 
the Euphrates Valliy above ITammar, the second arc chiefly 
found upon the Tigris and bhatt I Arab and have tbeir centre 
about Qumab and the third wbitb are not very nmoerous 
widely dmemmated being found on the Euphrates Tigris and 
m the Hawizeh district , 


aenso occasionally separate tbemselres from the general body 
and this is cons dcred to be tho position at present of the Bam 
Mahk and in a Issuer degree of the Ajwad "V onou* client tnbea 


j/edt of I ft — A large part of the Muntafik tnbo is still 
bedouin but the remainder inhal it tents reed huts yillages and 
eyen towns cul ivatc the land grow dates, and breed sheep, 
cattle buffaloes and camels , many however even those who 
belong to the settled paatnral sections rove the desert m spring 
with their flocks and herds for the sake of the grating The 
Muntafik women do not tciI theic faces. 

lithgion Jnd pcHttical jionlton ^The tribesinen generally 
are Shi ah hut the ruling bhaikha and their sub dmsion, called 
the ba iduoi r re bumia 
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fbu c'l’idun Arc Kiid to hare come from Mecca not qtiiti 
W) \ears ago, and their aothonty orer the tnbe was onlirmted 
till about 20 years s'nce, when the Turks removed the Shaikh of 
the day from the official headship Some of the desert sections 
still Ignore the Turkish GoTemment and obey no orders but 
those of the Sa’idun- The MuntaSk are at cnimty with the 
Bam llabi’ah and with the No'them Shammar In war they 
carry swords and lances, and they are well armed with nfles, 
chiefly Martinis , a large proportion of their mounted men are 
camel riders, (beo also page 85 ) 

R\bi*\u (Ba*ii) 

A strong and well to do Arab tnbo in Turk sh 'Iraq 
T’-rrilory — The Barn Ral a ah inhabit both sides of the 
Tigris ih tli'' nciglibourhoo 1 of Kut al Aronrah on tho left 
bank th ir terntorj cTtcnds from opposite Bghailah to Kut al 
Ainarih and on th nght bank from Bghalih to Shaikh Pa’ad 
with a ciep h in cither ca oof 20 to 25 miles from the riser They 
> rc. alxQ found 8]>oradicaUi m other pliees, ns for czamplo at 
Mahinudijah on the route betucen Baghdad and Karbala. 

Bitisions an I number — ^The principal division* of tho Bam 
Rd I ah arc the Amnrah the Largest of tho clans and tho ono 
' ' ' tho right bank of 

lhoMai}ahin the 
c of tho Shaft al 


Kbamtnas — upon the left bank of the Tigris. A ■wtion called 
Kanush arc found chiefly 'm the Kut al Amsrah Qsdha; tho 
taost important of their sub-sections arc (I) tho Kaw am whoaro 
found on the left bank of tho Tigris between Kut al Amarah 
town and occur also in the Kadhimain Qadha and (2) tho Bani 
Tanitawhoarercprrs^ntodaJSaiyidsbythcothhr Bmi Rabrah 
and «f ar their hair long , thev engase m agneulture and also fn 
rebbrry, and some of them are considered to belong to tho Ban! 
lAm rather than to the Bam JLabi'ah. Th-rcfsalsoa predatory 
Section called Kinanah every aember of wbch owm a breech- 
kiadiug rifle. 

In number the Ban! Rabi’ah are inferior to the MuntaSk 
and the Bam Lam but no exact vstimata is posnUs. 
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jWiflion ajiil Ufe — All the Bam BilTah. with mt exception 
i.oI tlip Kuwam. are Slu’ahs bjr relijpon and live in tents ; they 
Vihotji cnitnatt fhem«l\esj»nd ernytov others to cultivate for 
» thoni . th^ir chief ccojw ale whtnt and barley th v pos'K.iis many 
jlsllecp 'cattle, horacs, ahd camels 

t ’ 'MUit'irf atrtr^th nnd eil poaihon — Moot one forth 
of tli^ fighting strength of thi tnbe arc horsen en and an. well 
mounted. A proportion of old fashioned firearms is s'lll cairied 
by the Bam Rati ah, aie in fact on the bordtr line betweep 
the well-armed t ihca of Lower and the wor-s? armed trib s of 
Upper 'Iraq 

As revMiuo to th Tuik sh Covemnicnt the Bam Rabi ah 
pay one filih produce on iceomvt of lands clwsihtd as easily 
irrigable, and one tenth for those which arc oilv irngvble with 
difTicultv . therms also a tenttni of 3 Maj/dis a jear. but it is 
not rigorously coHccteil 

‘taUK (BA'n) 

A largo and strong Arab tnbe of the Hatnzoh district in 
Southern ’Arabistan, amounting to perhaps 1^.000 souls Their 
*. — .u t _ I « * «A Allies, 

boun> 

' n est it 

. The 

>n and 

. 1 3,000 

• arahes, 

move 
of the 

' •• otmcD, 

e tnbe 

IS SUi’ah hi religion 

Tupuv (Bsmi) 

A large rnd powerful Arab tribe m the Hairixob district 
of Kouthern 'AralnsUn, numbering some 20,000 souls and 
occupying the whole of the country watered bv the Karl lieh 
below Kut Nahr Hsehim, including the marshes The Seat 
t. . -- »- .1, AlPii ’AiUiar, is .at 

. stream several hours 

I ’ e there is a bbznar of 
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A eolooy of the Pani Tunif has I'ecently been planted by the 
Shaikh of Muhammafeh on theKhaiVh cinal in the rrllahijeh 
district, and by eoine the indi'^noos inhabit-'nfs of AIa’*hur are 
belic'ed to be of R.ni Turuf extraction 

The Dim Tunif are Shi ahs Tliey Ikc in Lots made of 
mat« reeds anil gr-s« and they subsi«t chiefly bj agrieulture, 
but are also stock I reeders rice i« their etajle crop, some 
wheat end barley are also enllirated by them and they are 
raid to own 20 000 head of buffaloes and cittle, but no sheep 
Ther export large quantities of rice and hides to Amarsh tid 
Hawneb, end send Qh\ by direct caraian to Sluhammareh 
and liisrah Piece goods, sugar and coffee they obtain 
principally from Araarah , I iit their tobacco comes from 
Shiishtar | 

The n m Turuf till into two main diTWions, the Pait Sa’id 
and tlie Kait S-iiyah and cm muster about 5 roO /i|htin? men. 
of whom tno thirds possess rifles but only some ?0 men. 
belonging to the fin dies of the Shaikhs, are mounted 

The Bnni luruf bare from tune to ti:ne resisted the 
authority of tlio Shaikh of tiubemraareh in (he JlaviMh district, 
lut without much success They arc genmll^ ehanicferised 
as thieTes and roblers 

Zlbaid 

A numerous and widely distributed Arab tribo in Turkish 
’Iraq tbcir temtorj corers Ibo whole of 3Icsopotanua from 
Baghdad citv and Alusaiyib on the north to Bgbadah and the 
Bagharah marshes on the soutli. 

With the exception of the Bam ’Ajad and 'Aszsh for some of 
those sections) who are Sunnis, the whole Zubaid tnbe is Shi ah. 
They dwell in the usual black tents, or at best in huts j they are 
agneulturists, cultivating wheat, barley, nee and maize, but not 
sesarne , and tney breed horses, camels, cattle, and sbce{S 
but no buffaloes. « 

The Zuhaid are not as yet particularly well armed with nfles 
They are politically allied with tbe Dilaim and haw a ttanding 
feud with the Northern Sbammar Their recognised chief at 
tbe present time is Ita.<hid Baig who lives 10 or Iff mdes wert of 
Suwurah. 
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I^^oVAat: 

The rrost gcnerilh spoken Langita^rc m J'te^opct tin is 
Aribi"' The Turkish oft ci t> bpoke 1 ud ish ano jie of tl cm 
French in addition Ihtdnstnni rd Engl th are liftb 
understood Pei'S!. n is spoken 

TBE fiIunAUMATlA'4 RELIGION 

' The cardinal doctrine of the Mohammadao religion, rrhich 
13 called ‘ Islam ’ flitemllj * submission to God ), is pure 
theism, formulated in the words There is hut one God 
It also accepts the diTine missions of Moses, Christ, and Muham 
mad 

Aftnaljudgroentganafterstato, ahcAvenandhell, good and 
bad spirits, and guardian aogcls are amongst tbe tenets of the 
religion, -which inculcates also the virtues cf ahnsgiTing, tnith, 
sobriety, and mercy to animab Its ntes include punctibous 
and ceremonious prajer, ablutions, circuiucision. pilgrimage, 
and abstinence from alcohobo dnoLs 

The holy book of the ilohammadans ts the Koran, ahieh il 
written in Arabio and was compiled from the aayiDgs of the Pro 
phot It embodies portions of tbe Old end >.ea Testaments 
Both Chnstiaos and Jens are considered si possessing the 
scriptures, and are called by Moslems ** People of the Poob " 

Of lesser importance than the Koran, but also much vene 
rated, are the '* Sunnat ", or traditions of the faith 

Muhammadans are div tded Into two mam sects — Sunnis and 
Shi’ahs Of these tbe former are generally regarded as the 
Orthodox party 

Tbe Sunnis acknowledge the succession of the ftrst four 
Khalifahs, Abu Pakr, Omar, Othman, and ’All, as nghtful 
successors of Muhammad, and the subsequent Khalifahs down 
to the present Turkish Sultan Those are all uonsidered to hal e 
nherited the Spiritual and temporal supremacy beqieathed 
by the Prophet 

The Shi’ahs who are teU to be heretics by the mis, 
deny the fist four Khalifibs aud the present su'ccssion Thev 
recogtiUeas tho first truolmaia \li who mariiwl the Prophet s 
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F»tc=si, aad kad t»o was, Hsaaa and Scsao. 
Ihw* two, esrif la Hie htsterv of Islis, loot cp araa acwart 
Use Kl»!i£»h»ad»e»d«fc»l*dialaltls, tiwrfjtcasly 

Eooa cc&sM to exua 

75ff S]u~aisao»-«i2ow|*it^oorpei*sil t«a<l tstlvt /or 
the re-iprearaoee of Ttnara aJ 'Jahd- Ikfip ehtsf lesporal 
I«o~* ts th* Shah of Pw^ta. la d^iaetioa to tie Saanj% 
who bold that troth cao oelj be foaad ta trsdiuos, tiej 
naiatua that cerUtn learoed dodo's hate a n^t to us* tie:r 
jodfseflt. 

A third CertiOQ of Mohasoadiss are the TVahahs, who 
are geo^raDrakin to the Sonata, but are re^o rei e re of a pcntao 
Ijpe. The5 inhabit Central Arabia. 

A foB'th diTiiion are the '*oore, who are otherwM £nca», 
hot re'‘ard their o« o Sal«aD aa Khaliiah- 

AH the chief centres of lalao te., 3Je*(S, Vtdina, CV>B*'aBl>> 
Bople Danaacss, Jlachdad, Chiro. Delhi, Kabul ano I^bhan, 
are thcs Sntuu. The mta plares of pHrmuatr /artheSonBis' 
are Mecca and Medina u IVe^tera Arabia. wbQe the ^hTalis 
bole cities are Kathala, to the' sooth of Bashdad, and Meahcdt 
10 uorth-east Persia 

The JIaj, naaiDy no csUed »s the Soanf } flcnziApe from 
(^nitaatmo'Ic aod Cauo to Mecca. Cot many ifOLainda of 
Pecaiaas aad loluor go Karl-ab, and Mine, thoo^ 

far feaer, to Mecca. 

The MahMH'iiadaarelieiooia Tiirl.ee diPers frcia eoat other 
lajths in bavins no lego'ar prtoslhood The iT-ina or 
* learned’ « acre orj iiv^^ do core than a tode of inter 
pretersoflho Koran. BdaS the Koran eoi lairs not ode the 
eccIcsiartieAl lut also (be aecnlar lar, this bode aooa eatne 
to exercise a eotwiderahle tnllueiKW in the eonneils of tl o elate. 
This influcnee I vs aloiost intari bJr been etnied m a spirit 
hostile to CJinsUvnitr and to geoeral prepress. The bead of 
the UUros i* the Shaikh ul lalani "an official who, fn certain 
tnstters of doctrine, wieL]s a power cqnal to that of the Eoltan 
himself. 

Another potentate of gnwt local power is the Grand 
of Mecca who U the head of (he QoraisU tribe. 
h;i:(w)GhB 
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guardian of the I10I7 places, and Uie feudal chief of half the 
tribes of Arabia- 

The Sultan, boivever, IS the Khalifah or accepted spiritual 
head of IsLam, as well as the temporal sovereign of Turkey, and 
his position and prestige throughout the Muhammadan 
world are indissolubly bound up with the Khalifate, which 
Itself largely depends on the possession of the hcly places m 
Arabia, 



CHAPTER IV. 

RESOURCES. 

Wateb. 

Kuwait — See page 41. 

Vmm Qaar — There ate three amall welL* of brackish water 
U) the Turkish fort about 8 feet deep It is rejwrted that there 
ate other wells ‘ with a plentiful supply " about 250 yards to 
the north of the fort. The Icrcl of fresh water, which is only 
slightly brackish, is said to be only 8 feet below the surface. 
It would probably be adnaablo to arrange to supplement tho 
water supply Irotn ships, for any body of troops exceeding two 
battalions. 

Kao -—At the Fao telegraph elation there are serca tanln, 
each with a capacity ot 4C0 gsUooA Pnnktng water U also 
obtained from the Sbatt al 'Arab. 

Basrah —Best water is from the open stream of the Shatbal 
'Arab, but this u not rcry wholesome owing to drainage from 
swampy areas. The water from the 'Ashar canal u dnnk by 
the poorer claaioa, but as they oso tho canal as " wash tub, bath, 
dust bm and ecus pool." it had better be aroided. 

borton tube wells would houseful at any camps away from 
the nter, and their uso was recommended after the 1837 expedi 
tion. I>atcrmg aiumals in the ncer H diiScnlt, as the banks 
shelve and after the fall of tho tide near hlohamnureh a large 
extent of muddy bfWik Is exposed. To obviate this difOeulty 
pumps, with a length of pipe to mo tho water into trongh^ 
should bo taken. 

Baghdad— In pome quarters of the town water is laid on 
by pipes from t he Tigris , the water is pum ped up by an ofl eo. 
gine, but no attempt is made to filter it, and the mt is not even 
allowed to pcttliv In other parts of the town water is provided 
by camera. 

Many boo v» hsre pnrate weBu hot the wafer lo these is not 
s^ret and not smtablc for dnnkmg < the level in the weQs Tan 
^Ih the level of the l^gn^ 
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In 1911 cstiniatea were being prepared to provide the town 
with a proper water supply 

For water supply of towns along the Tigns and Euphrates 
see pages 26 to 30, and also Boatea in Chapter VIII (See 
P 123) 

Mra6i5fan —The water of the Karun, Diz, and Jarrahi 
rivers is good and sivect, thereis therefore no difBcuIty about 
scarcity of water at Uuhammareb, Ahwaz, or bhushtar, or any 
where on the routes connecting these places. (See pages 1C7 to 
178) 

On the cross route llaksar to Aliwaz nater is scarce 

At Ramuz water u good and plentiful 

See note regarding Norton tube welts under Basrah. 

— ^At Mubammareb the water of the Karun 
liver (« e., the Hafar canal or Babmansbir canal) is considered 
to be better than that of the bhatt al Arab, while both are better 
than the water of the irrigation canals which take off from the 
nvers Wells at hfuhammarcb only contain brackish water 
In 1857 water tapped at a depth of 23 feet, one mile inLind, was 
&!so found to be brackish. 

Handar Zla'iJivf —At Bandar Ma’sbur wafer is rather scarce 
and some of it « not good It consists of the lo}}omng — 

(а) An open tank, to the east -of the town, upon which the 

townspeople depend for 8 months of the jear 

(б) hlany small ivelts m the town ivith brackish and un 

healthy water 

(c) An underground cistern west of the town with excellent 

water, kept as a leaerve 

(d) Tlie nver Jarrahi with excellent water, but about 16 

mites distant 

SOPFUES 

^rneraf — ^There is comparatively little production m this 
region generally Bates form the mam article of export The 


was 15,000 tons 
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Corn’b sown about Xorcmber and December and harvested 
fn Slay or June An autumn crop of maize, harvested about 
December, is often raised as well 

In the Baghdad Wi -yat m 1905 a tax was levied on 67,000 
buffaloes and 122,000 sheep 

The following table gives amounts available locally How 
far these figures would be able to be realized in war, cannot be 
estimated — 


Articif j 

Al ilhafDii.Arrh 


Fml 1 

Dj(« trees Kxneroal end oil Wood 

Dale tixi 


TtdJtr 



tmlh 

aarl'or, 

below 



* . ■ 

rainali 

rocura* 





Whrat 

riuetuiline sod aowHaln. A 

amour! Idnt i* olUo tnim 

Ar«bl«u<i. 

10 000 Iona. 


Biulry . 

ri'Bir 

10/<O tour 


hlc* 

larpe *look «»oallx aTaOablo ^o 
flCurri gltvo 

loncotoua. 


Gbers* 

VonUmatc avallabi* .. > 

Soot-wa. 


DiIm 

rirntUu] .. 

rirnUtn] 


Vr^Ubl'* . 

KaroUmate iTiBable •• •• 

AraiUblo Imm Zstair 

{vior gsaliir 

Fnilt 

Soma ,4 •• •• • 

riontlftiJ. 


buUortl. 

SomrOBtrite) •• •• •• 

eoe 


Sbr<p , 

IVatp .. .. .. 

100^*10. 


rish „ 



>07 Lttle 



' 
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Suji'phea %n 'Araltslan — ^Vdiest and barley are exported la 
la:^e quantities from 'Arabistan, during the summer and antumn. 
Ittco IS imported from Hindiyanand laffahiyeii toftlohammareh, 
where there are large atocks m the bazaar Sates are the staple 
food of the country 

The districts adordmg the beat supplies are the banka o! 
the Karun river especially above Ahwaz, bhu«hfar, SizIiiJ, 
Fallahiyeh, Uindiyan and Itamuz These could provide suffi 
cient gram for the needs of at least one division Shushtar 
alone, which also has many water mills could probably supply 
the needs of one division for several months AI waz could 
probably support a brigade for a month. Mesopotamia could 
also provide large supplies of cereals 

Sheep, goats and cattle are obtainable in Xofth Arabietan but 
not so easily in Southern Arabisfan Between December and 
February sheep and goats are difficult to obtain. 

At Mubammaroh there is only one large flour mill Onions, 
beans and fish are procurable and there is agood bazaar for native 
goods blilk 18 scarce Apples are obtamable in May melons 
and dates in August 

At Bandar Ma'shur there is scanty grazing, and very little 
cultivation , fodder is brought from the Jarrab or Ilmdiyan dis 
tncis Fuel IS obtainable from small busbAi only, which are cut 
within a radius of 10 miles 

are fuel 
Fuel 


At Dizful in spring the grazing is excellent 
iniaNSFOET 


Tnnsport. 


XliUianiiasreb 


WteeleJ rehlclo* 


ffil 


At! 






Daolcjs 


lOOO 

No tnlortiwtton 




No Intormstlon 


1000 Ine artini "W T*rM 

o mt<r» nr* \roD,hl here is the 

•at imn montb* for thlp nrnt to In 
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SagItAad, 

lo the whole of the Baghdad tn/o^A/ the Qumber of a&iinala 
apoQ which tax was collected m 1005 was — 

Camels .. .. 87,787 

Donkeys .. .. 07,416 

In addition to these classes of animals there are said to be 
iom annually 85,000 bofsea, 4,000 muhs, and 255,000 head of 
cattle 

In the town of Baghdad the following transport animals could 
he procured at short notice — 

Donkeys .. .. .. 1,000 

Camels . . .. 1.000 

Pack mules and pomes . . 800 (together with 

so four wheeled pilgrim 
wagons, and 20 local 
carriages)^ 

Slules can be bought to Sfesopotsmir, where some 5,000 pack 
mules arc in use la 1^57, 2,600 camels were bought m Basrah 
and 8,000 mules m Bagbd^ 


*ArahiftaH, 

The mule is more suitable than the camel m 'Arabislan. as 
water and fodder can be got daily, whilst camel grazing is 
apparently ecarco 


With at least one month's notice and the inhabitants friendly, 
the following transport might be collected 


Bamuz . . . . 

Shushtar and from Bakhtiaris 
Dizful and from Burs 
Fsllahiyeh and llindiysn 
iluhammareh .. 


2Iu]^ Camels. Don- 
keys, 

200 

300 .. 1.000 

1,000 SOO .. v'* 

100 

.. 1,000 
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Caruvan? complete with native equipment and chamidart 
under their own headmen should bo engaged. 

1^0 bulloclis are available in ’Aral isUn 
For Eesources Kuwait, see page 42 

TsAnn. 

There la comparatively little production m Mesopotamia gen 
erally The date palm constitutes the { nncipal feature m the 


practically nothing on account of madcquato rainfall during the 
winter and tribal (Usturbancea. 

Other articles of export iDclode carpets (mostlv from Persia), 
liquorice and seeds also an average yearly of 2 000 horses to 
Bombay 

The total value of the export trade from Basrah m 1900 


As regards the carrying inde from the port of Basrah the 
^ total tonnage of ships entering and leaving the port amounted 
in IWO to 393 491 tons of wl leh 3 f 729 was British and 12 723 
Turkish 

There is a branch of the Imperial Ottoman Bank at Basrah 
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The following lines of steamers used f/i rail regularly at 
Basmh and Muhammareh 

The British India Steam Navigation Company, ninmn? 
weekly with Gulf mails from Karachi and Bombay, and 
fortnightly a ith lo"a! mails 

The Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company, 
every fortnight from Bombay 
The Anglo Arabian and Persian Steamship Company, direct 
from England 

Bucknal Brothers, direct from England 
The West Hartlepool Steamship Company, direct from 
England 

The Hamburg Amerika lane used to sail monthly from 
Hamburg and Antwerp 

A Hussua subsidised steamer calls three or four times a 
year, and an occasional Austrian Lloyd. 

For the date season numerous steamers are chartered 
The Furopean firms with olllces at BaSrah are — 

(>) Lynch and Co npaoy Employed in the carrying trade 
up Tigris and Ivarun rivers. 

<n) Gray, Mnekeune and Company Shipping Agents, 
(ill) Strick and Company Sb»pi irg 
(ii) AlacAndrew, Forbes and Company, American firm 
Exporters of iKluorKe. 

(e) Basrah Trading Company, British firm. Exporters of 
dates and gram 

(ft) Alessis Wonckhans and Company, German firm. 

Agents for Hamburg \merika liine. 
fni) Buasun Steamship and Trading Cbmpany, of Odcs&a, 
also has an agency. 

Tlireo Bnt sli (European) finns had agencies in Baghdad . 

1 hfessrs Lynch and Co , of the Euphrates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation Company 
S212iW)G'>n 
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Cj.rftvan2, complete with natira equipment and cActnadan 
under theif otth beadmen. should be engaged. 

ICo bulloclis are available in ’Aralustan 
i*or Resources, Kuwait, see page 42 

TsaDE. 

There is comparativeiybHle production irtSIesopotamiagen 
erally The date pitm consiitutes the pnocipal feature m the 


« ^ ...w. , »«.. V *t . ng this 

) "wool 

. * years, 

of the 
wheat 
le total 

‘ . . wed to 

practically nothing on account of inadequate rainfall dutin" tho 
mater and tribal di^ttubances ^ 

Other articles of export incfude carpets (mostly trom Persia) 
liquonoe and seeds , also an average yearly of 2 000 horses fo 
Bombay 

The total value of the export trade from Basrah in lOoO 
amounted fo £ 1 504 000 of which about half came from Bagh 
dad, and of which nbcmlSOpercent went to the British Empire 
The value of the imports exceeds the value of the expoitt by 
£ 85G,102. the principal items being coUoa silfc and woollen 
poods, and sugar Nearly the whole of the imports go to Bagh- 
dad, and somewhat over 60 per cent come from the British Em- 
pire. 

As regards the carrying trade from the port of Basrah, ths 
* total tonnaijo of ships entering »nd leaving tlie port amounted 
in 1909 to 513, 19t tons, of whn* SSr 729 wvis Bnf jsh and 12 723 
Turkisb 

There u a branch of the rmperjal Ottoman Bank at Basrah. 
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The following Ijnea of ateamew ns«l tn call regularly at 
Basrah and Muhamtuareh 

The British India Steam XaTigalion Company, mnninS 
weekly V. ith Gulf mails from Karachi and Bombay, and 
fortnightly n ith lo^al mails. 

Tlie Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company, 
every fortnight from Bombay 
The Anglo Arabian and Persian Steamship Company, direct 
from PnglaoJ 

Bueknal Brothers, direct from England 
3?ie Rest Hartlepool Steamship Company, direct front 
England. 

Tlie Hamburg Amerika Bine used (o sail monthly from 
Hamburg aod Antwerp 

A Hussiaa subsidised steamer calls three or four times a 
year, and aa occasidn-al Austrian Uoyd. 

For the dato season numerous steamers are eharfereit 
The Fofopoan firms with offices at Basrah are •-» ^ 

(») LynehaodCoitpany Employed m the carrying trade 
up Tigris and Karun rivers. 

(ii) Gray, llackenvio and Company Shipping Agents, 
(in') Sfnek and Company Sbipiirg 
(ti>l 3Iac Andrew, Forbes and Company, American firm 
Exporters ol liquori'‘e. 

fe) Basrah Trading Company, British firm. Exporters of 
cLates and gram 

(it) Jlessis. Woncklians and Gom^ny, German firm. 

Agents for Hamburg Amertka Line. 

(ni) Biissiin Steamship and leading Cbmpany, of 0 
also has an agency 

Tliieo Bnt sh (European) firms had agencies in Baghdad — 

1 Messrs Lynch and Cb, of the Fiiphratcs and T^gM 
bfeam Navigation OwtoanT 
S212iU)CSR 
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* 2 ''Tpssre rioeke>, Ctrc and Co (\ppnt8 for Messrs 

n omej croft) 

3 Messrs Sassoon and Co , of Bombay 
Ihere are severs! born sn firms 

A branch of the Impenil Ottoman Brnk s located in 
Baghdad and there are three eteam factories, for cloth, ice and 
corn, respectivclj 

Tor trade of Kuwait sec page 42 



CHAPTER V 
MILITARY 


Turkish,,^” 

C<j\ ■ my after oems 

tlio vnil r3 to 

tlmtummanao! uio isL xuTU^iiUiuyi^riiiiiti^LLiiuuii 1912(’) 

1 ho appointmont was made on tL<* ground lliat “ tho results 
of th » employment of for Jgn advisers w ro uns itisfactory, and 
it wi8 therefore proposed that foreign officers should inter tho 
Turkish Bcmeo altogether and rtctiro actual eoraniands 
Thw coureo had nlrcndj keen adopted m tho appointments of 
Rear Admiral Limpus to command the navy, and of tho English 
Colonel Hatrkei to comn and tbv gendarmerie in Armenu 
Owing howoaor, to the proteata of Russia, tho status of 
General von Sanders ans changed and ho txcniuo Inspector* 
General of tho Turkisli Army Inst* ad of Commander of tho Ut 
Army Corps A IVrkish On rd uras appoinUd to tho com 
mand of tho 1st Army Corps mtb a Chrman officer as Im 
Assistant 

Tlie “Military Mission” nhieh aceompanird General von 
Rinders to ConsUntinoplo comprised ten othir Cirman officers 
Of Iheso General Eronsart V Schell ndorf was opi>emtoj 
Assistent CTuet of tho Gincral Staff 

Hit* Grand \ itier assured thn AniUas'uidora of tho Tnplo 
Fntenhi that the functions of GimralTon'Nxndi rsivouHl'e strict 
ly eonfined to purely technical qnoFtjonsnnd n ilit ry lriu"n2 — 
in other wnrds that the <Wt» s of tho Ckrman nahtarj mLalon 
Would lio purelj Instruct ioital 

Ej theeiidotMia 1014 tho nunilx mof the Mi *101111 d las' ti 
to close on fiO offici rs Lnl r tU> mw wh ni f'lia liltlll* 
Turkidi \riiij is toU. orga> n 13 \ruiy Cirj a an! 3 inj*- 
p'ndent l)i\isions 

1 leo Army Corps of 3 Jhvisions e ch were to l«5 iju-arteroj in t 
Thrace and Western Asu 31« c r The thne trniy CViri*i ou 

I 75 ) 
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ihc Russuq fruntier ncit. to lio brought up to full EtrcngtP, %t , 
3 DiMsions c-ich 

Tlio Arab provinces weaw to bo held by 5 Army Corps of 2 
Siviaions ccchi and 2 independent Divisiocs, total 12 DiMSions 
Tlio total etrcngUi ot tlie Army is now 38 Divisions, ns 
against 43 Divisions in 1010 and it is better concentrated than 
uiien Turkey h‘ld Albania, hlacedonia and Tripoli 

Each diiision is composed of threo regiments and n Eiflo 
battalion To each Army Corps ^ould be attached a 2 batta 
lion Rifle regiment, but only tuna such regiments exist at pre 
sent 

Btrenstt ot It 13 difTicuIt to form any Idea of the iror-effectivo of these 
liiib battahona The peace effective of those nhicb have passid 

through Conatantmople on tluir way to their new qnarters in 
Asia Minor varies from 300 400 bayonets, whilst those station 
ed at Constantinople average 400 

cavtlrr The Turkish cavalry u undcrboiscd and will not be able to 
pot more than 50 per cent of its oommal effective Into the field 
for some time to come 

Aitillcry . ’ " 


\ cry heavy expcndiluro must be made to supply these defi 
ciencics Isothmg seems to have been decided os to the re 
organisalion of the Transport and Sanitary Services The 


and ) C(Uca1 
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Dttlrtbulion of the Turluh Amy 
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of the Titrltsh /Irmy— contd 
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Ttmiasn Tnoors 3fssoroTAUU- 

In 1912 tlio Turki*!!! ^^rmv wa^ noi^mi«(xJ into Army Corps 
SoiDt progfrss in tliH rrorgini ation was inado m f urope nntl 
A‘r% Minor but m jMr<topot'imi\ fnmls were not forthcoming, 

«otl iittit hid been done by 1913, b hen tho Ualkan U nr threw 
ererything still further back 

Ibennkondfleoft e )2t i and 13Hi C^rpsnro moatly Arabs n 

the rtmiinder being Turks An tohaflsfrom Asia JImor (both 
hjusalman and Chnstian) and a few Kurds. 

The infantry arc hardy and good natural soldiers but arc 
not ncU trained in Mc'opotaima. Tlicy ere armed with Mauser 
rifles of tno or three different patterns. 

The artillery m the I2tb«nl 13th Corps are stiH mostly 
aimed arilh old pattern (0 T ) guns The only Q P guns 
‘ ‘ at jBag/iJad and 
• 7 5 a ta. Krupp 


The caralry ccgimcnts ato not well mounted, anti not higlJy 
trained They aro barely a match for the local .Ifab mounted 
fnbesmen 


SlTtn/fihs ‘-Iho total octoal strength of the two corpi la 
regular troops io 1914 was as follows — 


JJighdtd (aod JItsrah) Mu^ol 
a 280 4,730 

POO R70 

C 3 CC 


Kifles 
Balms 
Guns 

Machine gurw «• ® *' 

To cxp.snd the aboTO r'gnlir (niarw) fomtt.ons fo war 
strength the thd nt, or aciise irwcrrr. «ou!d be caffe.! oat. » 
Is doultfuL however, whether the most ftimuoni efforts eoald 
add more thin CO i-er cent, of per^rincl to the above actaal 
stirngths of the regular units. 

The / or secorel reserve, has alra^t ceasr^ 

TuiLcy since the UAlan War of 1913. ^om!nal!y tie J.th 
and rth Corps each Uve two Pcdif Piruitsis. the comisaJ 
•Irength of which ii 30 K.*."! nffec 

The numbers scftia'Iy oneW am« at the 
» maUut 10 or 12 per rt^uaent. Thrni:«»tTes.orrd cLw 
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ToUl nominal 
atrtngth. 




In place o! the conunandcra of Redif Divisions, a. nnmbe 
‘ officers commanding reserves have been appomted to vai 
stations but it is not known how these reserves are to be 
ployed in war 

— ' a 1 »t,A n-knla nt tko 4»l, IflB 

and 

uie 


FtOBtWPoei 


Hides 74 685 

Babres 3 600 

Guns 120 

llachme guns 48 


There ate 11 frontier companies each nominally 100 str 
which were raised in 1912 from a nncleus (10 each eemj)i 


panics iroui alusji o 


The following table gives details of units and strengths 
Hoshkal Wak Birekoth. 


2{t~am Divuten . — (Under organisation of 1912.) 

Infantry — 

1 Nishanji battalion .. . 1 10 630 

3 regiments each of 3 1 10 battalions 

3 battalions . . I @ 1,0G5 

Each battalion comprises 3 companies 

and 1 endmeornfanv . ,, 

Each regiment was to have 1 machine 

gun company (4 guns) . 12 miohmo guns 
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ArtiHefy — 

1 Regiment of field artiflciy (3 i8 gnns. 

battenes) (old pattern gnna^ 

Ilotintoin Infanlry — 

One company . . 100 nfloa. 

Abut Cobw. 

Dinsxom — 

f SIBOOnflca 

2 Rt»tm Divisions . . > < 36 gnus. 

1 24 roachme guns. 

Corpi Troops ~ 

1 Cavaliy bngade (3 ivgimenta 

@ COO each) 1,600 sabro* 

6 Mountain battenea (4 gons) (only 24 gnna. 

one battery baa Q, i g**®*) 

1 Engineer battalion (4 companies snlb 400 nfies. 

])ontooD tram) 

1 Tekgnphcompany .. .. 

1 Tram battalion (100 carts, 2350 pack 
mules) 

Total .. ..2J.OOOnfles. 

1,800 aabrrs. 
COgnna. 

24 machine guns. 

DiitStoas^ 

(M ar etrvngf h on paper) 

Righdad Dirieion, 3 regiments 0 bstta 

lions . . .. 0 5S5 

Karbala Division, 3 regiments 8 batU 

bons .. .. 8320 

Kirkuk Division, 2 regiments 4 batia* 

liona .. . .. 4,200 

Musal DiTKion, 3 regiments 6 battaKcns. 8 520 

Tutal 5il855n2ea. 


In 1^14, after tlie Balkan War these Lari almoit ceavs.* to 

*xbf. 

SilS,w)t3va 
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Tli6 total w\r strength <m inper o' the Xllth and \lllth 
Corps vriththeRcditDi\i3»ons(in 1912) was os follows 
'14,0^5 ii(l29 
* 3,GOO sabres 

120 gvma 
48 maclune gnna. 

ACTOAI FBACE STIITTaTOS 
XlVh Muail Army Corys 
33lh K^rlul Duinem— 

35th JJisbonji Battalion 351) men 

lOStb Regiment 0 

107th Regiment ^ 9 battalions @ 200 1 600 men 

103tli RegimentJ 

No machine guns wiib infantry regiments 
ArlilJcry— 

30thBenm»nt F A Sbattenee 18 5uns(OF) 

30th Company, Mounted Infantry 1 CO 

J5lf» Jllujal Diutiaa — 

35lhllisUatiji Battalion 350 men 

103rd Beglmenti 

104lh Regimont ?9 battalions @ 200 1,800 men 

105th Regiment ' 

No machine guns with infantry regiments 
35th Regiment, F A , 3 batteries 18 guns (OF) 

35th Company, Mounted Infantry 150 nflea 

Corpi Iroopi — 

(Headquarters Musal ) 

12th Cavalry Bcigod*, 33td,3lth, 35th 

B"giments 850 sabres 

4 Battenes, mountain artillery 10 guns (0 P } 

1 Battery, 51 A. with Q f guns 4 guns (Q T 

I2th Engineers Battalion with pontoon tram 120 nflea 
No tel'graph company 
12th Tra n Bat Jihon. CO carts, pack mules 

Total . 4 720 nfl s 

850 sabre I 

, 50 tuns 
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At end of 1914 tho streogtb of each of t* o alovo diTision 
•'^3 reported to be — 

9 -ISO nfles 
1 &qQ caralr} 
too Bappet» 

There ucro aho 3 squadruna of cor|;is cavalry 
Pedit Infamhy Divisions 

In 1912 the streneth of t) e iladif divisicns nas as cs follows 
The etrcHgth of men present permanently a only about ft 


doz n per regiment — 

Kidai 

Baghdad P>«dil Divmoo d ballal ons 2,U)0 

Kv tU Rodif Divuton SLattalions 2 200 

lurhdk Uodif Dt'ition 4 battalions 1|400 

Musal Rcdif Divuion, S battalions 2.470 

ToUl 0,570 


Li TittBCTtov n 1011 or BicnDso and KiBSiut l\n! 
PcDir IsspEcnos (IleanqciitTBits— BiaRoan ) 

Ittfiittiry, 


Dnwon . , na^hdad. 

Iloguncnt (battalions) ilerjame 

„ (3 , ) Kaumain 

„ (3 „ ) D.I qubah 

Dinn'-n Karlala. 

It'giment (3 battalion) 

, (3 . K^rkh. 

(2 .. ) lU'tah. 


Vot* A — TNe aSore “ OrSr* 4* Jl»UC:»“ b »rrmrff>a In ol tU 

li«» I'r-nn »»lloo ]■ I hmirtt Intef rr» l« aiUir iwrwnl r«n<-rl H« »rr»»f*- 
Is t <laxr n(tmiM.un«nBd thnan HM** DcS fil t>«s nSo Irl 

UmI^ s<v Crosr ^ 
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ACTUAI. p£AOS Stbevcotis 
Xlllth (Haghdad) Army Corps 
SSlh Easrah Divtston — 

3Stli Isishsnji BAttaiion 400 ntles 

Rfgiment-^ 

113th Begiment to battalions @ ICO 1,440 ,, 

114th Regiment) 

Less 1 battalion in Qatar Total 1 G80 >, 


No machine guns nith infantry regiments, but 

there were two mitraiTleuses at Ba«rah 2 machine guns 

1,0 cavalry 

iield artillery, 4 guns (2 Q F ) 

Mountain artillery 2 guns 6 guns 

No mouDcd infkotry company 

Total i CSO rofles 

6 gnna 

2 machine guns 


37th {Baghdad) Diii«o« — 

37th Nishanji battalion 200 men 

lODth Regiment') 

noth Regiment > 0 battalions, @ 13S 1 215 


70 men 
h 160 men 

Arhllerij — 

37th Regiment 1st battalion (P A ), 3 batteries, 18 guns and 
180 men 

2nii battalion (M A) Shattenes, ISguns and 180 men. 

24th battalion of Artillery r 

2 batteries one of 4 Q F gnos.and 

another of 6 mountain guns 120 men 

13th Fortress Company, 6 guns 110 men 
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Cavalry — 

I3tli Ca\alry Bngade* 

36th Regiment 300 men 

Tran«port, 3 corai amcs» 3S carta, and ISO 

mulea 150 men 

One telegraph company 85 men 


Tota 1, COO nflea (about) 

900 sabres. 

52 guns 

i maeluno guns 

Under the old org\nfration, battalions were located as follows 
(April, 1011) — 

A 120171 Baghdad and environs, 11 battalions, single 
battalions at 'Amanh, Nasmyab, Najaf, A1 Ilasa and 
Muntafik country 

— BaghdadandenTirons Cbattalions, country north 
andcastof Baghdad 4 battalions , single battalions at 
'Amarah, Karl aU, Kajaf, IliiUb, Kut, Diwanlyaband 
MuntaGk country 

As regards artillery, it is noccrtain what the allotment was 
There were from C toO batteries of old pattern feld guns located 
m the area and 2 batteries of tnountaio guns (one battery of 
these being 0 F) There was also 1 b^attery of Ifotehklss 
machine guns. Companies of fortress artillery srere located at 
B.vsrah, 1 ao, and Bagfadiib 

In Jlay 1013 Bin Sa'ud of Najd suddenly attacked the Tnillsh 
garrisons in llasa and eunimanly ejected them 

The Turkish gamsoo of Qatar remaiocd pending the signing 
of the Anglo Turkish Agreement. It now consists of 160 men 
of (he 1 12*h Regiment. 

qvalilifs of foeaf frohso/ Jfr* 7 »rfffn>ia. 


>Tnt sill »i>a S:a4 ca>klr 7 Krclnrett 


l>to Crttdsrew 
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4,000 horsemen, and a largs Dumber of dismounted rnoa (no num* 
bers given), but no ^Aa?i*A(ndingcameU) The Muntafib carry 
m wic aworda and lances Th^ ate ..I'm armed with rifles, 
chiefly Martinis 

la the p,.3t they ha >0 been m rebelUoa against the Turkish 
Government 

The Bam Lam ^rab (see page 53) tribe is also usually m a 
state of passive resist ince towards the Turks They have 
recently (1914) had trouble with the Shaikh of Muhanimareh. 

For Bam Turuf a«) page 63 


iuukUiUi.es wuua luimiuauie ulmiv, uivi-a uaggeis about u look 
long, double ed^ed, aad very sluip at the point. 

Tor several yeirs the Aral s hare I oen verv fnendlv towards 
the Brikish, and on several occasioas |•rofuioent chiefs Lave com*’ 
foiwatd with suggestions of a British Protectorate 
Kcwiit 

Tho Kuwmt joit of organiz tion ■$ the Ihahru 
A kldbra consists of 10 men with their areas and [rubably 
100 rounds of ammunilioa each 

7 thaluU or riding cameH with Ibcir equipment 
Food for as many days .iS may bo ordered 
The exi-editioo otgamiod in 19 10. ag,^nst ttie Muntaflk may 
he taken as a guide towards the masimum probable strength of 
t{ e Kuwait forcis, fiz •— 

600 IKahrcu , 6,000 men with 

4,200 /7ia/uf* 

Unorgamred BedoiinS ' 6,000 

Probably at the disposal of theShuiLh 
from more soutlioru tril es 


Probable maximum total 


4,000 

16,000 



sr 

SFany rifles And much Ammunition hare readied Kuirait 
frooi Mas jAt,dunng 1^11 l4>an(1thefoUorrersof the ShaiVh of 
KiiviAitare well armed 

Dt/cnceol Kufrail — \ line of sand hilUand somewhat broken 
ground about a nulc out«ide the town nflordi a fairly satufac 
tory 1 re of dchnec and might be made strong enough by suit 
a) li' preparation torisi't an\ probaE Ic attack Tliehne osfepds 


tl < direction end ranging of stiip a Arc from the stations indicJt 
cd bi the names of the slaps toblofltothc«e positions in IDOI 02, 
nr !li« Majc'tj 8 slap SphinT, * Uis Majesty a 8hip“Fo 
none and Hn Majesty a ship Pedbreast ’ In addition to 
tl IS itrctU naral support natirc dhows if arreed with roaehine 
Run« would lo uivfuJ in shoal water on either flank, and would 
I c nbl to 1 nng fire to hear at a much shorter range than tho<e 
mentioned with reference to tlic ships. 

''tarting from the right or wrstem flank of this defen* tc hro 
It runs (o) along certain existing exearstions and old wells for a 
distance of nlioiit 1 fKX) yards, (t) thence in a north easterly 


slructed with a trerch or ollicmise, clcsirg on tl e sea rear Pa* 
nl Xjuiah 

The extent of front thus taken up is apprOTimalrle C 
raid", and as lixa Icon said could le soppctled on loth flanks 
1 1 f re from sbij F e 1 leh wouW lo able lo I r iig « erts* frr to 
Uar, though nl long range, m front of tl e centre of the jywiiion 
uch ^ a* lie Inc of defence * leclfd la lie Vnicr Naval 
Ofl ccr in P'Ol, wl en it lern *d iofmUc t! at sn aMsck n ipbt l« 
ill luincnt , 

’ArjftisTiw 

P"vLf#— No regular IVman troopa of onv ffl'irg raVe 
exit m *.\ralittan ]t i* mt«ndrd, cTcrtuallv, to locale .VO 
t etiJan-ere at Isfahan and llwro are al»'ut tfO at I un-j rt’ 
It II im) rol at le tl at tlier wouU opiewe li aa a *I ote, tbough 
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JndjTidnals might desert to the encRjy There are no other 
Gendarmes in ’Arabistan or the neighbourhood 

Irregulars — ^The tribesmen nith whom wo must bo prepared 
to deal are — 

(1) The Arabs ol 'Arabistan 

(2) The Bahhtiaris 

(3) The Kuhgalua 

(4) The Luts, including the Sagwand and Dirakwand, 

Bauanwand and the Lurs of Pnsht'i Knh 


The Bakhtiaru and the Kuhgalua both dishke the Arabs, 
whilst the Bahhtians distrust thd Kuhgalus, and ah are usually 
at enmity with the Lurs 

Again, internal dissensions in the tribes themselves still 
furt^r decrease the likelihood of umted resistance to our forces 
For instance, tho Bani Lam are potential enemies of the Shukh 
They never have fought, nor are ever likely to fight, under bs 
banner The Bakbtiaris, also, are divided into two rival 
factions 

The inhabitants of tbe toxrna, though quarrelsome, are not 
formidable 

Tht Arabs of 'Arahstan — They ere remarkably mobile, 
whether on foot or on horseback, and are but httlo hampered 
by questions of supply They aro fairly well armed, but 
indifferent shots and poor fighters The Shaikh of Muham 


eluding a maxim gun Th<^ were intended for use against tho 
Bakhfians 
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Tht —They aro not eflicient in a military sonso, 

but are good guerilla fighters at a diatancoif their retreat it 
safe They would l>c better in defending their own hiU country 
than in operating in tho phunt of ’Anibiatan Internal djs» 
putes would probably prevent them acting in concert They 
have always looked to England for protection and assistance, 
but would bo ready to 8otv© tho highest bidder whoever he was. 
Tiwy Could put into tho field about 5,000 men fairly well armed 
and another lOOOO armed with most indifferent guns About 
nstf of these would bo mounted. 

The Kuh^atui — They am disunited by bitter fends They 
resomhle the Bakhtians in general ehamctensties, but are a 
Wer raoo in physique and aro better armed. Enmity exists 
between many of them and tho Bakbtians They could, if 
tnited, put into tho field about 10000 men mostly armed with 
Jlartini Henry nflea Their country is very inhospitable and 
consoquontly they indulge In luucb raiding on their neighbours 

The Fail* tun ~-They are a siaple>mm(!ed people, wiry and 
enduring They arc noeer so pleased as when engaged in a 
foray They are said to trust (be word of an Englishman, and 
to disIiLo and despise the Persians. They an to be toond 
chiefly in Pusht i Kuh. 

The Sa^vnd and (Ae I>>ni(niR<I— Helations betwren these 
two tribes and tho Folli Eure aro good. In days gone by there 
hove been frequent quarreb with the TTah of ^aht f Kuh. but 
they tceni to have forgotten these and to look upon thelTail 
as their protector In 1012 the tUrs were very unfriendly o>er 
(ne survey operations for the Muhammareb Khurramabad 
Railway 

Phe Faili Lura and (be Sairvand and Dirakvand could. )I united, 
put into tho field about 20000 ansed men. Arms come into 
the country from Baghdad, hloet Lura como down to the k>w 
country round Dizful m tho winter 

Tho Rairanvand fs a turbulent tnl« living between Khur* 
ramabad and Rurujird and therefore ratbrr remote. 

\VbiRl it la impomble to foretell what the attitmle of the 
tn!>“a wiU lie, yet the following ejaatoa ii given as to thrff 
protoMr action. 

The Aralw of fvorthern'Arabialanand those wett of the Karen 
might oonceivally refuse to aide with the Shaikh and ea 
PH5lw)(;sU 



Tbe well known propensities of tho Lnrs, Bakhtuns nnif th^ 
Kuhgalns for guenlla ’warefara render them averse front 
committing themselves far out on tho plains of Southern ’Arab 
i«tan 

It IS unlikely that they would m-iLe eommoiv emso with tho 
Arabs of North •Arabistan in oppo«)ng our advance Tlio 
mutual distrust that exists makes it probable that each will 
concentrate for the protection of their respective homes It 


Tho probable action of tho Wall of Pu&ht i Kuh must also 


trality if not hia co-operation especially >1 he saw that his friend 
and oily, the Shaikh otMuhammwh wason our side He ts 
reported to be negotiating with thoTorks 

In 11)10 an alhanoe was formed between tlie Slaikh o? 
Muhammareh, somcof tno Haji Ilklmi branch ot the Bakhtians, 
Nizam us Sultaneh, the W »li of Poshti Kuh and Saulat ud 
Danleh Qashnoi Tho obiect of the leaguo was to protect the 
mernbert against the Bakhtian Government 
In 1914 the alLanco wascanfifmed 

Tlio defences of Muh'unmaieh ore hardly w orth considering , 
they consist of 6 miscelJaneous brass p ects at the eastern end 
of the town overlooking the nver, anil a ruined mud wall on tho 
Kndward side of the town In 1S59 the Ptrsinns ha<l erected 
4 well coo tnicted battence on tho moinlind andC of ’Abbadan 
Island opposito the town. These had casemates and embrasures 
'there are 11 old guns m front of the Sha kh’s palace at 
Failiych, but only two of these are fit even for saluting purposes 
Campijuf grouTtds 

Muhammareh — Unliroitwl epoco u avaHablo on either side 
of the Karun above the Balimanshir channel, with good water 
from tho Karun. 
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A good camp Bito could be obiaiRcd on 'Abbadan Island 


ebips and n. embarking on nvcr steamers. 

There 13 also ample spaco arailablo north or north wc«t of 
Muhammarch. 

Basrah —Turkish troops are often camped on the aide of 
Basrah furthest from the nver, where tho Zubair track learns the 
town. This la above flood IwL It is 2 miles away from tho 
nrer water supply, but water could be obtamed from on adjs 
cent cnck There is room for a brigade to camp behind tho 
naval hospital on the left bank opposite tho Oonsolate. This 
IS only 500 yards from the nrer behind this ogam abont 400 

I "^rds further aw aj from the nrer the ep.seo is unlimited. A 
attnlioQ cou'd be encamped at the customs house and them 
u room for another half battalion on the opposite tide of the 
i^shar Creek m tho arsenal grounds. 

Bandar J/a thur — \o details are available Tho country to 
tl 0 north of Ban lar MrVhur Is, howvcr, a ailine j Inn, elth 
patdics of grass, and cam| log space is probably unlimited 

t mm Qasr — ^There Is sufGeient space st Umm Qaar for tho 
camp of at least one brigade. Tho eo3 Is hard und, aith small 
tufts of grass. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MARITIME 

TubSISH VATAl. BTBSVQTB 

Tho only Tutklah warship of any importance on the Tigris 
if the “Marmans", a gonboat of about 420 tons She 
was completed in 1907 and is armed with four 9 prs , two 1 prs , 
and a torpedo tube above water. 

T— A — -I1 1 4 *^*'^^*1**^"^''*® # — 


the 37*mia. guoa were also sent. 

Other vessels of Various types are owned by the Turks, but 
are in various stages of disrepair These are ae follows — 

(t) **Saghdadi", converted cargo eteamer Draught SJ 
feet, one gun, 8 knots speed. Carnes 81 to 100 men 
TJaed to transport troops between the vanous ports on 
the banks of the nver 

(li) “ Alons draught 3} feet. Two guns. Carnes GO to 
80 men. Speed 6 knots. Deed to overawe the Arabs 
and collect suhsidiee 

(i»i) “ Eihd el Bahr ”, on ancient gunboat, formerly per* 
manently located at Basrah. Four guns 
(ill) and(p)“Frst” and “Besafa" steamera protected with 
iron plates probably against attack by the Muntafikon 
tho nver To carry two ordinary guns and two machmo 
gems. These aro on the Enphrates ^ 

(w) and (nO “ Binnji ” and “ Ikinjt ”, launches, to bo armed 
with 2 Q. F guns (1910) No information has been 
received that this has bera done Those ate on tho 
Euphrates 

Bitzb Navioatiov Cbaft. 

The followmg information is mostly dated 1011. 

Tho distnbution of nver craft in January 1015 is given on pago 

07 . 


( 02 ) 




Lynch and Company have three Bteamera and a Turkish 
Company had eight Bteamera foracrvice between B^hdald and 
Basrah. (See page 95.) 


lighters bebng to — • 

Bucknall Steam NarigatioD Company. 

Stnek Steam Navigation Company. 

West llartlcpool Steam Navigation Company. 

Bombay Persia Steam Navigation Company. 

Another hoa been ordered by a Parst firm. 

Gray, klackcnzio and Company have one launch, and Stnek 
&tid Company have another Three or four others have boon 
•ocn, but are opparentif not in uso. 

The types of boats are— 

(0 A bght keel less boat called a ioltam, 3d to 40 feet long 
and 30 mches broa^ Drawing about 0 inches of water. 
Capacity, IS men fully equipped. They aro tiaed as 
punts along tho bank, but aro towed across tho njcf. 
Crew two men, who always prefer poling to rowing. 

{«0 Lighters for cargo. Capacity, 20 to 50 tons. Native 
built. Ample supply. 

(ill) Native built of allazes. Amploropply. 

Lynch and Company have engineering works and a dock for 
their nver steamers under tho charge of an English engmeer at ♦ 
Uagd, about six miles up tho right bank of tho nver. 

SrEsuxr.3 05 rnt TIokis axd EmnuTXS. 

There are three English staamers belonging to tho Eophratea 
and Tigris Steam Navigation Company (Mcosri Lynch Bro- 
lhen\ (or use on tho Tigris, tut they aro not permitted to ascesd 
beyond Itagbdad. 

Tbo aamrs t ( tho stoamers aro tho ** Khvlifi, “ ** ifodjkflo 
a&l tho *• J ulnar *\ 
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There are four iron lighters lelongtng to the same Company, 
are towed to Jlaghd^d hy tlio steamers Thej are also 
ased as depots for cargo re^uinng transhipment, and have a 
capacity of at out 130 tons each, &nd nhen loaded draw the same 
as the steamers 


The following is an average tune table throughont the year of 
one of Lvnch a steamer? 1 ctaecn Baj,hdad and Pasrah — 


SUt ans 

ir.m.m 

Dosrn tl-cstn 

It .r^h 

none 

Mins 

ITo irt 

4 

Bllna 

Qurnsh 

& 


t 

0 

r»f»»Tomb 

4 

}i 

4 

10 

At u siki]ra * 

0 

Jd 

1 

10 

'An arsli 

2 

0 

4 

IS 

All SliargI 

« 

Ji 


0 

AU rhuhl 

s 

a 


!0 

thnikli S* li 

K 

0 

* 

SO 

Eiit^l Ainstnh 

S 

0 


SO 

Ccbtllib 

7 

0 


0 

'Adtlrtti . • 

9 

0 


IS 

hashdi'1)»h ,4 .« •• 

B 

IS 

1 

0 

Taq 1 Elva (Cleilrhoo) . 

« 

so 

S 

S3 

Mfslkh rjr» .. .. 


e 

1 

U 

ItSKtSkil • •• , . 

S 

IS 



ToUJ ( me 

'S 

IS 

47 

10 

In the Summer months, owing to many stoppages, the leorth 

of the Journey may bo tn-rcased to four of es-oa six days, as tho 
boats cannot then travel at olghk 


In a Union to the resvis owDnl ly fh' tynrh Cboptej, 
• TurkiMi Oomjuny. the Idarah Nahnvah, also o*ns steam haatj 
oatJeTigns. 


TLi« TutUnh <3>niivujr was trci«slit-ted 

snJ sul'K'pxoUy In ;iW$ the •• Grand liajhds V li» Cnt 
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thf prr-vnt<j boats owfvod by thnrn Iran plapcd on tho n^Por 
111 •< VT.-< foUowl W tb ‘B»sr%’‘ and PTpntnally by eis 
Jii r F irhantf “Slosul ‘ Eopbratcs,” 

Rf- ifa and Bt^bladj Tbua making & fiotiib o£ 
<.12! t \X srU 

The dimensions of tbrsp atea^oers aie — terptb 2-iO feot , 
l-TciUb, feet lie ^.bt <> ftQt incliea bull dcattght when 
1 alt-d, 4 feet 6 inches sprtd ]2 knots 

Tbere arc, besides th< ab pp f or I arges of tho aamo drought 
{( r towin-g Length 180 feet and breadth 25 feet 

The follnwiog additional ers^t faaTs recently been supplied 
by Me-isra Thome}Cfoft — 

<o) '^tem whee! steamer I/-ngth, 120 feet, epeod, 10 
kn ita , for pv ^enger traffic 

( 6 ) Tliren motor I oats Lenpth ^0 feet, team OJfect) 
drnivbt 3 fevt s^eed 12 knots Intended fe* pa« 
Si.nper traffic pasaengen), but also to carr^ ft Itftd 
of 15 tons 

tn a proposal nas «oi*cn foot to emalgsmots the two 
eon } anie but local o; { 0 Ui< a was encountered, and the project 
fellthrcughf r the time btine 

Thi y w re Amalg'^nati d la ldl4 noder the same *' Maciay 
Lyn-ch ii Coy 

tTwo tut,? nhwh amted at Basrah iR March, lOJO, for work 
in oonncction mtb tlie irrigation projects were appropriated py 
tho late TVafi for ordinary passenger eemec, but were anbsajoen* 
tiy jt-turned to their owners 

Sailtny hos/r and ftnaU <m,fi — S.wl«g ressefa on the Tipris 
below Baghdad ore of 30 tona burthen, drawing about 6 feet 
when fully loaded, they bare one largo Istern ruI, and a 
clumsy tuddcT of great length, in adi^nn winds Ifaey ore towed 
by a rope attached to the of the mast, the erew tracking 
along the shore They would be useful for the construction of 
boat bridges In the low season, m ahanow reaches, it is 
eoibctiincs necessary to unload the cargo, haul (he rcsaci orrr 
Ihs obstruction, and load up agsm They ascend the nrer to 
Samarra, which n tho highest point they reach and also navi 
gate tho Euphrates, and the Itu canal Their chief cargo 
)8 com. 
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A qu^ah Is the clrcuUr boat used on the Tisns, 8 to 10 feet 
djimetcr, uiado of ponicgr».iiato branches woven together with 
rope acd plastered on the outside witli bituiron The construo- 
tio I!) simple and ditca from sery early times Ihey are of 
various izc®, some holding as many os 20 men, while horses, 
sheep and cattle are accustomed to cro«3 m them Oneortwo 
paddles uie used 11 ey are found on the Tigris principally, 
from Baghdad to ’Amarah, and on tho Ciyalah up to Ba’qubah 
11 ei carrj a considerable amount of cargo for their sim, and 
despite their shape, are very serviceable, Lcing difficult to 
ove tom 

Below ’Amarah, tho Marsh Arabs use along narrow boat called 
a '* hallrim ”, propelled by a paddle and one long oar These 
boats to quicker ian but have not the capacity of the Baghdad 
qvgjh 

Pre«7if Jtstributum 

As far as was known up to January 8th, 1915, the following 
was the distribution of steamers on the rivers 

In Turkish hands — > 

Chi the Tigris— 

Basrah 
Baghdad, 

Boitihame. 

Baoudie 
Mosul 
Khalifa 
Tugs Tehnt 
Pioneer. 

Samara. 

Bulbul 

Launches Ishtar.', 

Aziza f One of the three was sunk in January 1915, 
Selah J 
2 steam barges. 


On tho Euphrates— 

Frat 

Bisafa. 

2 motor launches. 

Steam launches * ‘ Birmji ” 
and ” Ikinji ” 

A email steamer between A1 
DalrandJIcekene « 


ITaxImum capacity—* 

4 of 190 toQ! 

5 ut 590 tons. 


S212lW)GS3 
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Two of the barges have been reported as Sunk at t!ie june* 
tion between the Nahr Ratts andTigns river 
The following was reported in January 1915 
The towing capacity of launches and tugs is as follows . — 
Bulbul .. . . two barges. 

Tekrit . . . . . . . . one barge. 

Pioneer .. .. . .. two barges 

Sumaia . . . . . . . two barges 

lahtar . . . , . one barge. 

The speed of steamers down stream in knots and carrying 
Capacity in passengers is as follows — 


Vessel 

Knota 

Na of passengers 

Baghdad .. .. 

8 

1.000 

Botuhanl .. 

0 

700* 

Khalifa . • * • • « 

G 

800 

Uosol 

5 

200 

Hamtdie . • • . . . 

6 

700 

Basrah • • • « • • 

1 

8 

1,000 


There are also 2 steam barges st Baghdad 


tiTEAMEPS Ot TIIP K*n 




Pl<jin^ltlwu:/kAKaattmi{Sha2^tfe}i,) ShaiaiJi 


100 


5 

If 

5 « 

d 

s 

s 

s 

1 

£ i 

l|i 

s s 

li 

*“5 -“S 

1 

1 

g 

pi 

h »• 

l|^ 

fii 1 

e-a A 

1"^ 5 

sS-> i 

•1 

1 

t : 

1 1 

I * ' 
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Troms Natioatiot 

Above Baghdad navigation of Ibo Ti ns Is usually oalv by 
—r.n u 1. > up to Samarra, b“!ow 

arc u<eA Of late rears 
cmsingly difficult omng 
to neglect of dredging operations, the scant of supervision 
over the local Arabs, svho cut channels and primitive canals m 
vanons unseientiCo srava, thereby causing the river to silt up or 
open into broid sballosvs at embarfassing places, and to the 
insufficiency of steamer traffic srhich svonld help largely to teep 
open the existing channcla. 

Between Knt*al Amarab and Baghdad all steamers stick 
frequently at times srhen th» r ver is low end haTo to bo haul 
ed laboriously through shallow and winding channclSi by means 
of anchors and snnebes. * 

About the middle of November sooner or later, according to 
the season, rain causes the first tiseio tho nver, and navigation 
improvea 

la Jannaty, February and March, ram keeps the nver fairly 
full, although the frost la the mountains may lower it. 

In March, tho snows up country begin to melt and the nver 
to nse, as much as 3 feet being recorded on one occasion m » 
(inglo night at Baghdad 

In April and Jlay the nver Is at its highest. 

In July and August it falls gradually, because the melting of 
the snows on the higher ranges keeps up a fairly constant supply 
of water 

In August September and October, the river is at its lowest 
but, m tho last two months navigation is easier owing to tho 
channels havuig become lonDCd and known 

Tho current in tho low eeason Is ahght, and m flood th** 
swiftest 13 about 4 miles on hoar m the open reaches of the middle 
nver 

Sudden freshets tome down whilo tho nver is rising, but do 
not conttnuo long or cause much difficulty to the navigation. 

Speaking generally, vessels which draw more than 4 to 5 
feet of Water cannot a«ccnd the nver above Qumeh, except when 
It IS m flood Between Qurmb and 'Amarah is tho most diffieu 
stretch of tho nver for navigation. At Qurnah thcro is 


lOi 


and by tho dischirge of the river itself la about 10 feot, extreme 
bjgli aater beiag about 8 feet above mean sea, andlow^vater 
minus li feet. 

For full report of tliejouniey between Baghdad and Basrah 
and the country on either side adjacent to the nver, see 
page 136. 

A'aiiyation of tniulary slmms 

The Diyalah is navigated by Tigris sailing craft ns far as 
Ba’qubah about 60 miles above its junction with the Tigris; 
steamers might also ascend to this point, but, above this, the 
river becomes shallow, with a wide gravelly channel, and is not 
navigable 

TheShatt al Hans abranchof the Tigris, leaving that river 
at Kut-al-Amarah and joining the Euphrates near Suqash* 


not navigable, and fromJulyto November tbs bed is in many 
pUeeadry. There are no bridges over the stream, 

EcraiuTea HAMOATion. , 



Tigris 


to^Baghdad. ' 

On the other hand Sir W^Wilcocks reported in lD03tthattho 
Euphrates was navigable throughout the year from Qumvh to 

•llcpoft br Hr Dobbi, LC S , oo tbe VatistUaa of tho Lapbrilej, Jjnoary 
flba IrrlpUaa of 299.^ 
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SSamawahanduptheHmdyah "canal” to the Hmdtyah fcarraga, 
near Klusaijib, for boats drawing about 3 feet of water From 
the barrage to Fallujah, navigation waa also open all the year 
round to ordinary native boats drawing 4 feet. 

Thia opinion was generally confirmed mApnl, 1909, by Deu. 
tenant Colonel Ramsay, tbellntisb Political Resident m Turkuh 
Arabia, who undertook a journey by steamer on the Euphratea 
tn that year from the Hir^iyah barrage to Qurnah. 

Officials m the employ of ifeasrs. Lynch also performed similar 
journeys in December, 1908 andMay,1909. Their investigations 
showed that navigation was practicable for shallow draught 
steamers (3 to 4 feet draught) during the months stated, which, 
howeier, aainthecaseof Licutenant-Cdonel Ramsay’s journey, 
coincide with the j^riod during which the nver is normally at lU 
highest It IS not<lear that, without imgalion improvements, 
navigation would be praclicabledunngtbelow water season. 

It must be noticed, further that in the two preceding 
opuuoos the so called Hindiyah " canal ” is utilired , this extends 
from ]ust south of SIusaijibloSannwahaDd is held by many to 
bars been originally the true course oI the Euphrates. 

The fdlowing account of the course of the nver u taken 
generally from the reports by Sir W. )V'illcocks and laeutenant* 
Colonel Ramsay 

From Fallujah to hlusaiyib, » distance of some 6C mQes, the 
average width of the nver is 270 yarda The trough of the 


pelow Musaiyib is the head of the Ifindiyah ‘‘eonal”. (See 
IRndiyah Barrage, pago 30 ) 
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and by tho dfscbarge of Ibe rlwr ffself ia about 10 fecf» exfremo 
Ligli v> ater being abont 8 feet above mean sea, and low v ater 
minus H feet 

Tor full report of the journey between Baghdad and Basrah 
and the country on either ude adjacent to the river, see 
P^30l36. 

^atiyahoa of tribuiaty streams 
The Diyalah is navigated by Tigris sailing craft os far ns 
Ba’qnbah about 50 miles above ifa junction with the Tigris ; 
steamers might also ascend to this point, but, above this, tho 
rivet becomes shallow, with a wide gravelly Channel, and is not 
navigable. 


through nhichit passes These boats average SO tons burth 
and draw S feet of water At other seasons the Shstt>al*Hai 
noc navigable, and from July to November the bed is In zsai 
places dry ^ete are no bridges over the stream. 

EtTrauTBs kavioatioii. 


must be remembered that Sir William’s proposals include schem 
in connection with regulating and distributing the water, not on 
of the Tigris, but also of tho Bupliratos, in fact the work suggest! 
touches tho question of tho Jllupbratos just as much as that of tl 
Tigris 

- »- »«. t,] 


■ - . 'ATI 

toBaghdaiL 

On tho other Land Sir W-WileocliB reported in IDOof^h'^t fl 
Euphrates was na\igabIo throughout the year from Qurnah i 

•llepoiC li* Ur O-ibba, X C.5 , ea tbe 'tkvist too ut tb« XoptirtU]. JaLiu 
triu IirleaUao cJ Mi-aipdual*, I93S. 
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SamawalianduptheHindyal»“caiii!**to the Hindi^b Barrage, 
near Slaiaijib, for boats dnwuig about 3 feet of water From 
thobarrage to Fallujah, navtgatioa was also open all the year 
round to ordinary natireboatadratnng4feet. 

This opinion wasgenerallyconfirmedin April, 1909, by Lieu, 
tenant Colonel Ramsay, the Bntish Political Resident m Turkish 
Arabia, who undertook a jooniey by steamer on the Fnphiates 
in that j-ear from the Hindiyah barrage to Quroah. 

Officials ui the employ of Jfessra. Lynch also performed similar 
Joumej-s in December, 1908 andhfay.lOOd. Their mvestigaf ions 
ahowed that navigation was practicable for shallow-draught 
atcamers (3 to 4 feet draught) during the months stated, which, 
however, asm the case of lacutenant-Golonel Ramsay’sjoumey, 
coincide with the period dunng which the nver is nottoally at its 
highest. It is not<lcar that without tmgalion impromneots, 
navigation would be practicabledunngthe low water season. 

It must be noticed, farther that m the two preceding 
opinions the so called Hmdiyab** canal ’ is utilized this extends 
from just south of hlusaiyib toSamawahand is held by many to 
have been ortgmally the true course of the Euphrates. 

The following account of the course of the nver is taken 
generally from the reports by Sir W WHleocbs and iJeutenant- 
^looel Ramsay 

From Fallujah to hfusaiyib, a distance of some 66 miles, the 
average width of the nver is 270 yards. The trough of the 
Euphrates is 10 feet deep, down to the level of low supply, and a 
floal of 11| feet puts the country under lifect of water, against 
which It IS protected by somewhat loeflectivc dykea. The depth ^ 
allow water (autumn) m thw etrctch Is 6} feet andm flood 
(spnn!;' Is 18 feet velocity of etreamfJanuarv), 3 feet per second. 
At hluaaiyib u a dangerous curve wluch nee^ heavy protective 
works. • 

Below Musaiyib is the head of the ITisdiyah "eunal (See 
Uia-Jiyah Barrage, page 36 ) 

From Hindiyah to Kid both Lanksof the canal are ctiltivalod 
with water ^l{t^ and also by some nunor cands. ITindliyah is a 
prnoperous place, and the point of debarkation for Karbalx It 
eontainsIargequantitiesofnoeandnumerocssaHing craft. Eifl 
w a small fdaoe. 

821S(w)GSU 
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A short tii«tance below Kifl the ranal dmdes into' two, the 
right branch, now silting up, goes to Knfah, from which plac# 
Najaf draws its water <iopplj The other branch which la the 
best to follow goes to Hanndiyah, a prosperous place with a boat 
bridge Twenty miles below Hanndis ah la the a lUage of Khazam 
and 4 miles below this the late of Shinafiyah is entered with a 
depth of over 3 feet Nine hours steaming at 5 to 6 miles an hour 
between high banks is taken to reach Samaw ah from the end of 
the lake 

At Samawah the course of the ‘ Cuphrxtes,” as distinguish 
cd from the canal, ]oms the canal ” from where it branches 
o5 below Jlus-aiyib As before lemaiked, whether or not this or 
the canal is the original course of the nver is a matter of doubt, 
but in any case the ** river ” stretch is impracticable for 
navigation at the present tune, being dry for 2J months m the 
year, and having quite an insignificant width at the end of 
the reach 

From Samawah to Suq ash Shurukh the length is 120 mite? 
After passing Samawah and before reaching Nasinjah, the 
water freely orerflowa the banks and forms estensive swamps, 
the channel naturally duninishmg in size 

From Nasmjah to Madinah the Enphrates is navigable for 
shallow draught craft all the year round , steamers and gun 
boats usually perform the (lossage in I J to 2 days 

The channel (^affa) to Madinah, leading from 2 or 3 miles 
above Suq ash Shuyukh, passes through the lake of Hamar, 
and emerging from th^re, jt runs through swamps with thick 
lords on each «i<le Tlie Hamar Lake is very shallow 
' From Madinah to Qamah, where the Tigns is joined, there 
Isa deep channel, the swamps continuing on both sides 

The real course of the Euphrates is said by some to bo the 
water channel which runs from Madinah on the edge of th» 
“•Khor” or open water to Gnrmat ’Ah, 10 miles above Basrah 
nnd there connects with the Tigns but the navigation by this 
route 13 through CTtremclj difficult and complicated reaches, 
practicable only for the smaller native boats. 

For navigation of Sbatt al'Arab see pages 13 and 103 
NAVTGWON IN ’ARABISTAN. 

Bteamers of 2' C' draft run np the Karun to wUlun 7 miles 
» Shiuhtar, acd up the Ab i Hit to within 14 miles «f Ditful 
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Sallamt carrying 5 tons can bo toned up The Jsrrahi nver to 
Kialafabad, and up tha Uindjyaa riTer to Deh Mulla. 

Seo Chapter VIII, page 119 

LA^DI^O raClUTIES. 

Baarah, 

Anchorage — Basrah >a 67 miles from the sea. Anchorage for 
steamers in mid stream Not room for more than 2 abreast, 
but any number can ho up and down tho nTcrShatt al 'Arab 
which 13 here COO yards wide 

Landiny — Tho country round Basrah is qmte flat every* 
where Any military landing could casU> be covered by tho 
firt of ships stationed in tho nver The deep muddy creeks in 
thevicinitj would, however greatly impede the movement of 
troops Troops could land anywhere on cither bank of thj 
nver without sjcciat arrangements being made 

From the river to the roam quarter of tho town, 2 miles, 
there IS only ono made road, along the southim bank of the 
’A«har creek The other tracks are almost imrassable in wet 
weather 

II Kan u — Tlie ofQce and yard of Gray, Mackenzie and 
Compan} , is situated elore to the mouth of the 'Ashar creek 
on the south side There is a wharf on the river front, mode 
of bnck, SO yards long There is a shod close to the wharf, 
60 vards long by 10 jards wide, with open sides and w tiled 
roof Height of wharf above water at high tide is about 2 feet. 
Stores could be landed here The best wharf, which has a 
vvell built iron shed, is at tho Hie German Consubto a quarter 
ofamilo below the former British Consulate, 

This is also at the late depot of the Baghdad Bailwav at 
Magil, a wharf provnded with steam cranes and several iron 
sheds. 

V harves could be ea«ilv constructed of date logs of which 
tlen, IS an abundant supplv. Riverfront of Lvreh and Com- 
pany’s prenyws IS about 150 yanis with an iron shed. Horses 
are shipped from hphters. About half a mile south of the 
Ashar creek, there is another vsnl with a shed about 00 
yards bj ISyarxlswitb open smIcs and matting roof 

There are no store depots Bcsid's the sheds noted above, 
the bottom itoreya of the Luropean houses along the nver ' 
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cotJd be utilized. These hou*«* ore two stoned and o£ brlcfc. 
There is no stone m the countiy 

IJarbour aulhcTities and piToto — Tlie Bntish India Steam 

■" — ’ t -i. ijnow 

■ * . , I daha 

• ■ also 

» • vould 

also be able to pilot aUamera up the nver There are many 
Arabs who are constantly going op and down the nrer m 
laghalahs and would prove oaeful m bnnging steamers up the 
Shatt al ’Arab * 

MunAMUSRBH 

A’ntlOTagt . — (a) Inner Anchorage J mile from the landing 
place It Can only he used by atnall stoauiera ap to £00 tons. 
It cannot be used if the Karan be m flood- There is not room 
to awmg 

(M Outer Anchorage Betueen the eotranee to the Hafar 
rannl and the west of Dvbba ishod There 'ire moorings for S7 
ateamers 10 einglo file B I boats usually anchor here 
Cammnutotl'on It fie fho't is b/ means ol 
lighters and barges, of uhtch the toDowing are arailahle, inaddi 
tion to 0 tugs, one of which is e iital le for he'try tow mg 
I'oUowiQg launches are also aradablo — - 
Anglo f ersian Ofl Company . . 1 

Shaikh of Alahammareh .. 2 

Customs . . . ..1 

British Consul . 1 


The Sh-aikh of Mohammarefa also bas a steam yacht 


Name 

1 Capacity * 1 

No 

HalUmt ,, 

8 horSiis, 20mea, or HOmds 

200 


20 borsps, 100 men, or 1,120 Old* 

00 

Iron lighters 

20 horsey 100 men, or 1,400 mds 

4 

Wooden barges 

20 horses, 100 men orl.lSOmds. 

8 
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T/tni\ng — ^Landinp; places of nnlimited extent can be fonnd 
anywhere on either side of the Qatar canal, the Shatt al ’Arab, 
and the Bahmanshir canal> from barges or launches A supply 
of to feet planha is necessary IKte palm logs are avaiLible for 
kuildmg piers etc , and barges might be used as pontoons 
Landing is muddy work, hut not difhcult except for animals 
Landing should not be attempted during strong ehb tides The 
rise of tide is Q — 9 feet The fonowing srharres svonld be nscful 
for landing stores etc 

Anglo Persian Oil Company a jetty on Abbadan Island at 
which steamers dra« ing 25 feet can berth 

Oistoma nharf, BIoTiafflciareh 50 yds. long 

Lynch's ^rharl Blubammareh 50 do 

Nasim Company JIo details. 

About SOO coolies are atnays available 

FaO 

Anehoragt — Steamers could aoclior m the channel of the 
Shatt al Anb inside the bar, which is about { mile beluw Fao 
fort (see pages Hand 15) There uno anchorage other than 
the Shatt al ’Arab suitable for effecting a landing near bao 

Landing — At high tide landing by boats is not difficult at 
many places along the bank of the Shatt al ’Arab, and one or more 
of the numerous cineks might also be utilised At low tide banks 
of mud are uncovered varying from SO to 100 yard* m breadth, 
and disembarkation would bo difficult biear the fort there is a 
small pier for landing material 

At the cinl station of Fao, vbicli {s about 4 nules above tb<^ 
fort, there is a rough stone jetty with water deep enough 1 the 
end of It for native ihout or ship's boats 

In case troops had to land over iQgd or were obliged ti iross 
anj creeks after landing ummldlieadvi^ahl* tohsveasupj l\ of 
20' planks or other bndging matenaL l)ate palms might bo 
utilised 

UstsiQsaE. 

AnfSoroge . — Hiere is good anchorage lO 10 fathoms} mile from 
the shore, at a spot 2 milrs aouth-^outh-east of Uio fort- 
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cooH bo atibzocl 'These housee are two stoned and of bnct. 
There is no stone m the country 

Harbour auihonUM and jnloU — The Bntish India Steam 
Navigation Company has three regular pilots, Arabs, who know 
the nver well They were formerly nalhudas of haghHahs 
The Euphrates and Tigna Steam Navigation Company have also 
two pilots The quartermastera of the nver steamer* would 
abo be able to pilot steamcra up the nver There are many 
Arabs who are constantly going op and down the nver in 
haghalahs and would prove ueefol m bnngmg steamers up the 
Sbatt al 'Arab * 

McrnAMuaRzrr 

Anclomgt, — (a) Inner Anchorage J mile from the landing 
place It can only be used by aiuall stcaiuerB up to 600 tons> 
It cannot be used if the Karun fce m flood- There is not room 
to swing 

(bl Outer Anchorage Between the entianee to th« Hafat 
canal and the west of Dabba island There 're moorings for S7 
ateamere 10 single file B I boats usually anchor beie 

Comntnneal on hfltt rho < is by means of haJIanix, ha^halaht 
lighters and barges, of which the following are arailahle, in addi* 
lion to 5 tugs, one of which s anital le for heavy towmg 
Following launches are also available — 

Anglo 1 ersian OH Company . 1 

Shaikh of Mubammaren ,, .2 

Customs . 1 

Bntish Consul 1 

The Shaikh of MuhammarchaTso has a steam yacht 


Name 

Capacity " j 

No. 

Balhm* , , 

8 borscs,:Mlaiea,r>rl40n)(ls 

200 

JJaghfiUths . 

20 horses, 100 men, or 1,120 ihds. 

60 

Iron lighters 

20 horses, 100 men, or 1,400 mda. 

4 

Wooden barges 

20 horses, lOOmen orl,120inds. 

8 
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lAndjfic pUccs of traliQiited extent can te foond 
Shatt al ’Aralv 

. ^iiBJansbir canal, from bargca or launches A s ippjr 
v„ u •* necesi^ry Ihte palm logs are available for 

aiMmg piers, etc, and Inrges miKht bo n*«l as jontooDs 
^^ng IS ffiiKjdy wort, but not difficult except for animals. 

should not be attempted dunas strong ebb tidos The 
^ol tide u 6— (J feet Tb® foDowing wharves would be useful 
lorfanding stores etc. 


ABglo-I»er*!an Oil Company s jetty on 'Abbadan Island at 
which steamers draw mg 25 f«t can berth 

Customs wharf, Stnbaminareb 50 yds long 

i<ynch 4 wharf, ifnbammareh . ,50 do- 

Nosim Company XodetaiU. 

About 200 coolies are always available 


Fao 

jj. —Steamers could anchor m the channel of th» 

flatt at Arab inside the bar, which is about J mile below Fao 
Pws 14 and 151 There is no anchomge other than 
^ Shatt al ^rab suitable for eSecting a landing near b ao 

— At high tide landing by boats « not difTicult at 


. At the cinl station of Fao. which is alionl 4 tnile* above tlie 
. fficre IS a rough stone jetty with water deep enough 1 1 the 
Cl It for native dhovs at ship’s boats 
Iq ca,se troops had to land over mud or wens obliged li> irosa 
Creeks after iMdmg, it wwld heads J»a! la tohave asnpiU ol 
or other bridging maUnaL l>ate palms miglit 1 * 


U««Q»s»* 

,,'^'‘'=Wa^e.—TbereMgc«d anchorage in lOMmnit I Ptilefn'O 
“* wore, at a spot 2 nulcs soutb-wth-cssl of the fort. Abreast of 
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Uie fort there is only 3 to 4 feet nf naler at high tide The anchot\g9 
may be considered sheltered as, although the country around u 
loiv lying, the anchorage la practically a land locked area ^ milo 
square Ten vessels, such as H M S “ Sphinx ” or such as the 
Bnfish India Company’s ships nsuafly employed m the Persian 
Gulf, could anchor in jt in any formation considered desirable 
There is good holding ground, a s^ndy muddy bottom- 
Thereisnoetrong sweep of tide or current and there ore no 
dangers in the anchorage basin Boatscouldnot getshelterfrom 
hostile fire, but ship’s guns would command the whole country 
around, it bemg fiat and open. 


anlimited inbud. There are no obstacles to the luorements of 
troops 

Horses or mules would hare to sn ua ashore unless fiats and a 
Jetty were used 

A landing jetty could be made, there beicg good holding for 
piles, but no materials are available locally 

There are no boats to be had locally, hut plenty could > e got 
from Kuwait, (See ^0) Steam and motor launches could 
be used 

Tlio country around n fat anl open and Jabal Sanam, 
8 miles north nest ol UminQasr, would be a good situaticn for 
a visual signalling station to communicate with Unim Qasr 
and Basrah 

For Umin Qasr see also page M 

Kuwait Bav. 


Starling from Bas al Atdh, the coast^luio forms a bay with 
shallow water as far as Bssa!>'Ajuzah, alowpoistficules to thit 
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north TTC'tirard. Native boat# anchor 2 miles to the south* 
east of this point, m ahelter from tho shnmil 

The approach to the enlranca to the bay, though it lies 
through shoals and loir lying sandbanks, is not difficult The 
hail our 13 buoyed and light is shosvn on the British Agency 
flagstaff There is a beacon on the Ras al Aidh 

The anchorage for large ships off the toemof Kuwait lies IJ or 
1} miles off the north end of tho town, and west north west of 
It, in from 3^ to 4 fathoms. 

From Ras al ’AJuzah the coast runs 9 miles south west by 
west to the bottom of a shallow bay called Dobat Abu Tali At 
the entrance of this smalt bay there is a httlo barren islet, Jazirat 
Quram, about ) mile from the shore South-east of this is a 
small ba^in with 2 fathoms of water, in which the smaller native 
boats he, quite shcheri^ from all winds. Between Quram 
Island and the eastern mainland is tho Bandar Shuwaikb creek, 
with a good depth of water 

Dohat Kadbamah is the name of the bay west of Kas 
Ashatri] It shoals gradually from 7 fathoms at the entrance, 
which 18 4 miles wide (This part of Kuwait Bay, until recently, 
was very imperfectly surveyed, especially *with respect to Raa 
Kadhamah ) 

Ras Kadhamah is a low swampy pomtonly just above high 
water, running out some 3 furlongs from tho northern shore of 
the bay It is partially protected by a bank, of sand, naturally 


good holvlmg ground everywhere in KuwaitBay, but tho best 
anchorage is undoubtedly w» Kadbamah Bay, because it is tha 
most sheltered Tliero appears no reason to doubt that this 
anchorage could easily be converted into an excellent harbour for 
eea-going ships by a certain amount of dredging and the con* 
atrnction of jetties and moles. 

See also page 37 



CHAPTER VII 
ADJIINISTRATION 

t^entTfi! — For purposes of govemment the locality is divided 
into two teilayala. those of Baghdad and Basrah 

In the Turkish si stem of admimatTation, t’^rritoiy is devided 
into tnlayaii, these being again divided into eanjaqa, the 
sanjaqs into qadhat and the qodhaa into naMyaha 


eepflrated from the remainder of the Basrah trifoyaf by the ter> 
ntory of the Shaikh of Kunait and in 1013 virtuaUy ceased 
to be under Turkey 


The population of the rvhole of the Baghdad and Basrah 
wlayaU is estimated at an approxiroato number of 1, 017, 000, 
or about 9 or 10 to the square mile 

The Basrah w)laya[ —The ttilayal was administered by a 
mil, bcodquarters at Basrah 

In tho Basrah iCTfnr/o/ the sanjaqs of Basrah and Muntafik 
were divided into qadhas as foUone* — 

Basrah eanjaq HanlafiK sanjaq 

Qumih. Hai. 


Basrah. Kasinyah 

Yaa Eb^tTat ul hluntafik. 

Suq asl Shuyukh 

The Basrah yadlwi being tbclicadquartcr.yadAu was admuns 
tered jii-rscually by the taa/i of Basrah 
( US 1 
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The follomng were the noAijuAeof the Bur&h qaiki 

Ba^mh town 

Zubair town, 

Harthah (north of Basrah). 

’Abdul Khasib (Basrah to Za’n) 

Shatt al 'Arab (left bank of the Shatt>al 'Arab to Persian 
temtorj) 

Tho Fao qaih% was small, and was behered not to be sab* 
divided into nakiyaha 

At Basrah His Majesty’s Covemment was represented by 
a Consul and at Baghdad by a Consul Omeral, who was,al^ 
PoLUcU Resident m Turkish Arabia. 

‘AnABISTAN 

Persian territory met (he Shaft al ’Arab noAiyaitofthe 
Basrah qa/tfia on the left bank of therner Shaft al 'Arab. 
This part of the Turco-Persun border was demarcated 
early m 1114. and the boundary follou4 the .Shaft al *\rab as 
far as the upper entrance of the Ofaiji creek. 61 niilas by nrer 
above the mouth of the Karun the island o( Umm ul Kbaaif 
and Sbarashamiyah being upon the Turkish tide, and thence 
leaves the bank of the nver Sbatt-al 'Arjb id a north westerly 
direction towanls Kawueb 

Tho wholo proMnee of 'Arabiston is sommally under the 
Persian Government Tho scat of Covcmrarnl is &hn«hlar, but 
of late years, the Governor Generab have spent most of their 
time at Dizful, owing to their onpopulanty at ShushUr, where 
there is great rivalry bctnwrn (ho Shaikh and the Bakbtians 
with regard to predominaiuo Tho Shaikh of Muhammarvh u 
almost independent of the IVman Governor Gcoerafat Shushtar. 
and controls aU tho Arab tnbes of 'Arabutan Tho districts of 
Pallahijoh, jarratu, Ma'abur, and Hindiyan are ander tribal 
chieftains, who arc abo responsiblo to tho Shaikh for good gov* 
emment 

Ahwaz IS managed through a Deputy Governor with head* 
pu-xrters at Bandar Xasiri He only acta under (he bhalkh'a 
orders and has but little power 

Muhammareh is managed through the ^alb>nl nnkumah 
who IS practically the held of tho police. In most mattery 
h212lAVA.:jU ' 



liOT\CTe», the government ot the Shaikh is personal and extreme 
Jy atnngcnt. 

Apart from the towns the chief factors m administration and 
politics seem to bo Jhc diffcicnt tribal divisions 

(1) The All^athtr, with the Sagwand, administer the coun- 

try west south west and north west of Cizfuh They 
are ruled by two chiefs both of whom are recognised 
by the Persian Government The control of the 
country and the tiibesmen and the collection of revennea 
is left entirely m their hands 

(2) The Sar/vand move about from place to place in Luris 

tan They pay an annual tribute to tho Shah, and 
their relations with the Faili Lurs appear to be good , 
but they are under no control except that of their 
chiefs which is not very close 

(3) The Diraliand of LvnsUin hare a wholesome respect 

for the Wall of Pusht i Kuh, and scoff at the sovereignty 
of the Shah 

(4) The Kuhodlua are for the most part nominsUv under 
tho Covonior of BcbbehaRf who is tinder the Bakhtiarr 
llkhani Each division has its own chiefs who arc re- 
sponsible for the annual tribute So long as they pay 
tribute and bve peaceably, their internal government is 
not interfered with , but they are usually in revolt 
against any authority tiying to collect revenue 

(5) The Luts of Pushlthvh or FatU Lurs — The Wall of 
Pusht 1 Kuh IS tho hereditary ruler and representative 
of the Persian Government Amongst his subjects he 
is the supreme power on earth Between him and his 

‘ people intervene two classes of agents 

(a) Kis Eulmimstratorv, amongst whom aro a few of his 
relations to whom bo entrusts the control of districts 
and tnbes 

lb) The hadthudeu or headmen of tribal sections. 

(6) The BaUitiaris — The two chief families aro the llkhani 
and the Hsji llkhani Neither party can carry on tho 
adnnniitration single handed and the custom approved 
of both by the Bakhtiaris and the Persian Government, 
is to appoint the IlUiaai from one family and the 
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Ubegi from the other Tfaetr notonous {ealotoies tod 
Want of noamnuty ato detrimental to the efBciency of 
their sdtuuiistrattOD, as ducord caoses the p^rsoral 
allegiance of their subjects to be unreliable Such dis> 
cord affords opportunities for interference by the 
Persian Government, and for hostile mtngne from 
outside > 

There is a British Consnlat Muhammareh, and a Vice Consul 
at Ahwas, vho deals with the Bakhtians, and moves to 
Isfahan m the summer 

The hereditary Shaikh of Muhammareh Is a personage of 
some iraporUoce, as he la the nilcr over the nboleof the soothem 
portion of the Persian province of ’-Vrabistan, and, though 
nominaUv subject to the Coiernmcnt of Tehran, he w in grent 
measure independent of the Persian Ceotml authonty Thus, 
althoush he paps a certam tril ule in return for the freedom of 
administrative rights aod svbilo there is a Persian customs 
offieui at Muhammareh, the latter is only there by agroement 
srith the Shaikh 

AsregsrdsrehtionSAtthre*sia. in addition to the customs 
ofilculs At Muhammareh. Mashur. and Ilmdiyan. Uiiro are 
Persian post and tclegraj n ofllces there is a I'ersun Foreign 
Office representative at Muhammareh 

Thciu 18 a British post ofli'^ atL chrd to the Consulate. 

Fosfem tkorr* Me Gulf 

The whole of the caatem sboi«of<hB Gulf are Persian Icm 
tory Around Aluhammarch and down to the ibotve of the Culf 
proper IS tlio loealitj known as Southern ’Amlasfan , continuing 
south to the Gulf of Oman are what are Lmown as the Ptrsfaii 
Coast Pist net*, the last of wl ich adjoins Pcrsuin Makraa lying on 
the Gull of Oman and ooUnJo tbe Persian Gull. 

The (vw't “rfie'ncfr ” cf the Ptrnan Culf fenprr eonfsm the 
porta of Bushire, Lingcb an I Ban Jar At )>aa, the onir jiacea wbne 
the administration u earned out ly I'etsian oCfiab under direct 
control of the Central Pemao Government. In the ether 
iocsJiticw, the Fovrmmcnt is fanned out m different decrees t» 
local or other chicli. 
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Baodat Abbaa there are British post offices vnthfrhoapital at the 
former place and all qaarantine arrangements under British 
SDperTision. Practically all the trade at Bashir^ Lmgeh and 
Bandar ’Abbas la British though several other Powers aro repro* 
eented by Consular agents at some of these porta 

For Kunnit see page 41 

Tor measures wo ghta and currency soo App odix D page 



CHAPTER Vlir. e 

CO^LMUNICATIONS. 

The prmclp&l aea&a of commonicatioa bctireen Baghdad 
ind the Persian Gulf, through Baarah,ia the river Tigria and iM 
'ontinuation the Shatt*al ’Arab Certain road commuoicationa 
exist, but. esp^ciallj' around Basrah, the numerous >«ater* 
channels and swamps limit the means of transit by land very 
considerably 

The Euphrates is nangablo to a certain extent, but is not 
generally used for nurposes of traflic, and In its present condi 
tion it IS not suitable for military movement of troops except 
(n a snbsidiary sense Existiaginfoitnalionrclslingto theroad 



*Amarab as the river marshes then oommeoee 


Across the Persian border there are caravan rtrotei from 
'Amarali, Kut al Amarah. and Baghdad 

To Basrah there are caravan routes from Zubair, Umm 
Qv<r and Kuaait, as well as further westwards into Arabia, 
and the country generally u open and passable for carts 

Wliceled transport is littfe employed in the whole of >Jf*o- 
tKitaoiia, camels being pnncipalIyo*ed,withdonleya for sLo'* 
Journeys, and mules id the hilly coootry to the east 
Ij^ts or ADvs^ce. 

To reach Basrah, the foUowing aie the possible routes — 

A B> nvrr toBa*rah IThewiesf and quicUet muH 
B B^embark at taOv tlienee sdong the edg* ot the tiev 
parallel to the bbatl-al ’Arab. 

( 117 ) 
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C Disembark at Muhammarcb, then’O by land, alon; 

eastern bank of Sbatt al ’Arab 
D Disembark at Uitlm Qasr, thenco by land 
E Disembarkator neat Kuwait, thence by land 
From Bauah onwards there ate only two main routes towards 
Baghdad, na'mely — 

(1) By River Tigris 

(2) By road on the desert side of the River Euphrates. 



chief dlfbcuUics 

A track loads over the plAtoaod along Iho nc-ht bank of the 
tiler to Musal, but (or some stages north of Tikrit it is not 
passable for wheels, and wator is scarce as the nvor bank cannot 
there he approached. 

Few supplies ore obtainable, except from Bedoums An 
easy track, with khans at intervals leads from Baghdad alonj 
the left hank to ^amarra, o Persian place of pilgrunage 

There is an important route to the north east leading into 
Persia by Khflni<imandtheTak i Gittch pnssuptoKirmanshah 
There is a well used caravan rout© from 'Amarah ond 
JKnt al Amarnb, generally following the left bank of the Tigris, 
and crowing tho Dy olah bv a bndp© of boats near its junction 
With mam stream An important route, along which n rough 
kind of diligence jibes, leads from Baglidad to the celebrated shri- 
nes of KarlmlaandKajaf, and another to Ifillah and Diwany-nh 
From Baghdad westward along the Euphrates to Damascus 
and Aleppo the route crosses tho plain towards a bridge at 
^allujoh over tho Fuphrates 

For river navicalion Mo Chapter VI Pago 02 et nq 
For details of Bootes sco end of tins chapter. Prgo 123 
'dra^iatan- 

Dio pnncipal means of communication is by the Karun 
nver The road commumcatlons consist of a caravan rouU 
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along the nght bank of the mer to I>ufa1, and trarla to Falla* 
biyeb 

Troops moMDg np the Kamo hv land from Mnhamr-treh 
trodd foUon the right bank nnlil the marshes oo the left lank 
m the Muhanunareh district oere left behind The tracks to 
Fallahijeb are practicable for transport animals. 

Tfie Korun Pirer — The raloeof theKanm nrerasao inland 
srater line of commoiucatioo is aomevbat ducotinted bj lU 
tortuens snndings. bj* the rapids just beloir Ahsrar, srhich 
oeceasitate t break of hoik at Bjutdar i Nasin and the fact that 
specially constructed boats are necessary fonts nangatioo. 
fib*' s'eamboats arailahfcafvgircn oo page £191 
There rrould be no difliculfr in fraaanorl ng infantry and 
sappl cs up the nre’ to Bandar ^asip, bnt the steamers and 
bai;:es are not suitable for carying ammala. Ordinary resaela 
of 5 or 6 dmft can sa'ely oangate the nver as far as Bandar 
\asiri bnt nheo the nrer u lov eren vessels of only 3|' draft 
have diffienlty over the SO mtica belosr that place. 

The rap ds at Bandar \asjn are paasable by tovmg bnt are 
a senoos obsiocN even Co native toata Moreover the boats 
ahicb ply on the (oercr reaches of the river, are not suitable for 
norking the reaches above Ab«^az. 

At Bandar Nasin a tramway, 2 500 yards lonr with a gaoge of 
3 , conves-s goods from the foot of the rapids to above Ahwaz 
for re shipment There are C troll e* in use, each drawn by one 
hora* Above Ahwaz steamers oflight draft ran he nsed to anp* 
plcment land transpo*! as far as ShaUih 

The point of the Karun from which to reach the oil fieUa 
at hlaidan 1 >aftun It Bs'vrb f Khazmeh. IVoops conld 
cover the d stance from Durrvh i Khaaioeh to jfardan 1 kaftan 
m 43 hours. T1 e rosd is fit for wheeled trafiie. They might 
as an altcmslivu go along tl e pipe Lne from road which Jeavrs 
ll e Karun rnTr l>ank at Band i Qir There u a road all along 
the pipe 1 nc 

Tl p Anglo IVnirn Oil CimpMiy mn their motor cars freely 
betwr* n Mul atiimi.n-h and the oil fieUs 

Tlie \bn>»is narigal V wilbm 14 miles of Btfol Kativw 
craft and lafi* **v iiw-J li r Iransporttsg gram and aapplics 
bhosl tar and ItituI to AhwaL 
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On the whole the Kirnia nvar i3 eminently useful for transport 
purposes both in the eartier stages of operations and also for keep- 
ing a force supplied with necessaries To utilize it for transport- 
lug animals would entail the special adaptation of the existing 
iiarges, and the use of an inordinately large number 
Baghdad Bailicag 

Aniitoli» The first section ot the Baghdad Railway, Konia to 
Bnlgurlu, was opened np in October 1001 , but work was not 
aenoi slj started till 1912 In the beginnin" of this year 
lavin'* nf the mils east fivtm , 


Saihdad 

UaiJStctloa 


Stata St ead 
etl91< 


In June 1912, matena! for the railway was bnded at Bagh 
dad by Messrs Lynch and a Turkish Company On the 29th 
July 1912 work on the Baghdad Muial Section was started 
At the end of 1912 the state of the work on the railway waa 
as follows — • ^ 


(1) Konia Ulukishla Section completed 

(2) UlukishU Karaponar, 32 miles, opened on the ni.t 
December 


(3) Dorak lentteh Adana Mens Hamidieh Toprakk aleh 
Osmanieh Mamouret. ^boIlt 6 miles, opened m 4pril 

(4) Radjun Aleppo and Alcppo-Jerablus, total 76 miles 

opened in December 1912 ' 


(5) Work from the Baghdad end, m December, 
slowly , the earth work being complete 
Samarrah 


progressing 
> as far ns 


M13 


xeu 


(f) Work progressing elowly 
(Asmaniyeb) Alexandictta, 
Momouret-Dagbebeb Sections 


on the Topmkkoleh 
Karnpunar Donak and 


In December 1913, tho branch line from Toprakkaleh 
(^Istnaniyeh) to Alexandretto was opened to traffic, ^rost of 
the work on ihje railway, however, ceased during this year on 
account of the liilkan war 


In January lOU the IntcUigcnco Officer in the Persian Gulf 
reported that, in addition to tho work mentioned in ( 5 ) alwro 
all the bridges on the Bogbdad Samarrah Section and about 3 
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inl«s of the line Itself hnd been completed Creit d!f[icnlti''3 
were being eipeneneed in trinsporting nilwav miterul from 
Bi«rah to Fighdid the Cennan t igs iniported for the purpose 
being mo’t of the time under repair 

The alignment for the Ba«rah Baghdad Section of the line 
had been ‘ie’eetod and aas that passing through Mus.iivib, 
KarbaU and Najaf and thence along the right bank of the 
i-uphrates to Zubair „ 

The alignment of the Khan qin branch \tas being surveyed 
and It had been practically decided th^t It should run almost 
str light ftom Khamqin to Sadivah and 3oin the main line at 
*^atnaichah The German offcnls seemed very anxious to 
g“tthH branch lineopened before thecompletion of the Sluham 
mareh K-hujramabad line and they were expecting orders to 
start on it daily It had been estimated by 'leiwner Pasha, 
the Cerman tngmecr jo charge of construction that through 
commumciition from Constantioopie to Basrah «ould be 
opened by December 1917 

On Ird July 19U nest's sras received that another section 
of the Baghdad Rafluay from <ferabfus on the ruphrafes to 
XaI Abiyarlh, about fO miles to the east w as to I e opened on the 
Isi Jane 1914 This brs emce been completed 

In biovemher 1014 it was reliably reported that the Bach 
dad Railway running north from Baghdad was complete as nr 
as Saniarrah and thvt H was being used as far as Khan 
’'bvshaidiyah for the transport of troops 

Rasrah had been defitufely hacd as the terminus of the 
Bashdad railway at the Persim Gulf end 

7ro?ru-«vs Uarjlijad ~Sn electric tramway line has be“a 
projected, but Dotcoiamci.ced(19Il), to the suburb of Mu’idh* 
dham on the north, and to that of Qararah on the SO ith A 
horse tramv'ay, 4 miles in lensth, rnos to Kadhhtui n, nmtber 
enbiirhto the north oo the ii<»htbank of the ri“er iklsp’ace 
and Mn’vdhdhaiu on tli^left banfcaieTOnnectcd bv a boat br dge, 
Fallujah 13 now connected with Baghdad by tramwiv 

Pro ects have be-n proposed at various times fo' the estab 
I'shment of a motor «etv leo to connect Rvphdid w ith DiTnaseos 
and Aleppo, but although it see slated in 19I1 that a draft 
concession had been preparrl in fvvoi«r cf a french corapvny, 
the mtter was suhs^qjentlv 'dropp'd, and no'bmg has yet 
been done id this cduneetioii 
b^l2^w)GaB 
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Teltgrai^s. 

llic Indo Enrcipean Telo]praph Itepi-tmcit i cabl- (BfitnlO 
fiom India, tid Bushiro is Luulcd at Tao, wliero theto wai a 
combined Arglo Turki-h fc egraph ofiice, Bntidi oi'entori 
I eing m cbarga Oi tbc c d>l» teiminus This « now all British 
Tliere is a Briti«h telegraph oflioe at Basrah and tli a line is 
ow connected acrots tlie iivcr with Muhaminareh 

A Turki'>li land line along llie right (Mcstcni) bank of the 
Shalt rl ’Arab, went from Pao to Bvirali, and tlicnce along the 
bank o! tho n\er Tigris to Baglid'td \iiothcr line, hranehing 
at Qumah, 'ollowa the Uuphtates \allc}, ud Hillah to 
j» ghdad From Baghdad the land line continues, tid Musvl 
to Conatentinople 

A ainglo branch lino strikes off from flic Ticris line at Kut al 
Amarali to Hal, and it is pioposcd t > n<l this to Nasirijah, 
VhusptTing crobs conncctim between tli» two mam lines 

A line with two wires tlos from Bi„lidad north to rduv.), and 
(tom Pa,.lidad to Kiriiiansliah andTihrao almt follows the mom 
route till nugl Ea’qi I ah, Kl anr-qm and Karmd, having two 
wires on wc«den poles 

Ihe otfico m BaghdMl is a tumbkdown building, and tho 
instruments arc badlj kcj i and of inferior workmanship Tlio 


A Psrs’CJi Gu emm nt lird lino ewes from ISIuliaiamarcIi 
to Aliwaz. end from Ahwcia. ud Pchliehin and urasj'n to 
Bu-hii'c Til repair rndworVing of tlih lino was handed over 
to the InJn Ectop an TeVgraph Crp-rtnicnl in 1914. 
r B irefess 

Till ro ere wireless etr.ticns at Brirali, F nshire and Jashk. 

Td pAcnes 

Ihcrc 11 an oMrlRiuI Ulephonw from itai Ian i N'aflun to 
’Al'ha .1 Ji n’and. with a I rin'-h t > Mill am' with. Ulon.mg to 
the \naU)l\r-ien Oil Oiinianj T!ih rn. alo ig thi pipo 
hn'-onUic I t (caste m) hjik of tin Untiinmir Hw hhaikli b 
jwUceat Fiuloih inre.iiocct d by tcleplu no with lliihaininarch. 



L16T OF KOUIES. 
(a) JUuojKiamta 


Pajra- 

1 Kun-iit to Ili'trab , 125 

2 Lmin to . , 12<1 

i 1 >10 to B.-k?rih . 131 

4 Iliara 1 tj Itagbdad (i « Ti^na) 130 

5 Najaf to Ua n.h • • 143 

5-B \ rt I j"»h to B\&Tab • 145 

C \ajaf to Tawainj 147 

. Karbala to \a af . • 148 

8 MrUU ti lUU'v . el51 

0 BaghOal tolWhb . .. .. 153 

10 Baglidad to Karbali • 155 

11 Lagi dai to Kabaiaab <n«ar Hit) ICO 

12 Bagltdal to FiKojaht oUv«t routes froa* 

Daglidad to nortb and «ast 103 

(5) /IraftMTon 

(1) Slvsbatnniar'b to Drelul (West bank) . . 1G7 

. „ (rjjslba^k) .. 171 

(2] Baodar Ha’ehur loSfausbtar tid Itamuz .. 173 

* (e) LtJleml Communtcjtifni •• 176 

( 124 J 
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T^egrapks 

1 he Indo Furopcan Toiegraph IXpvtiiicnt "i calde (BriU’li) 
Ciom ludia, ntl BasJuto is [inilcd at Fao wliera thetc -v 
combined Anglo Torkih leesripfi office, Enti-ih opentori 
I emg m charge o the c bte tannmus Th s » non aii Bnti h 
Tlierc IS a British ttlipraph oflioe at Basrah and llu line i» 
ow comectc<l acroes the river with Jluliammareh 
A Turkish lanil line ali^g tlic nght (irestcni) bank of fiie 
Phaltcl ’Arab went from F-uito Ba rah, ardtlience along tho 
lanl of the nver Ti''n3 1 1 Baglula 1 Another Ime 1 ranching 
at Qomah, ollowa the Buph ates \aHej-, ud HilUh to 
ij r 1 dad From Baghdad the (and Imo continues tia Musvl 
to Conatantmople 

A single branch but strikca off from thi T trw line at hut al 
Amarah to llai, and it i pr , osed to exUnd this to hasinjah, 
thuspiving cross eonneiii n lxt*e'-n the two mam Imfs 
A 1 no with two win a II Its from Baghdad north to Musrl end 
from Pn Jidad toKitmand 1 end Ti bran ehnr follows the mein 
route thiough Ba’q ihih Klonr^n end Karmd having two 
wires on woollen piles 

Ihe oflice n IHglxfad i» a tumbledown huildine and the 
mstnunenta art \ adlj kej t and o* inferior workmen-'hij Tlie 
condition of the telegraj h 1 ncs is had, end a el cl t atmosplienc 
dwturl ance causes intern ti n of sen loc Durmc the w inter 
It IS noturcjmmon for Bi lidail to be cutoff fro n all c mmum 
eat oil witli the rest <?f Cl e world for s ver-l day^ n time 

t\. P ravn G i tmm nt lard I iic potw (n m lliihammarth 
to Mwaz rod from Ahwaz na Pilvlchan and tirarj n to 
Bunhirc Til r>.r iir rndworlinai of this f ne was liaod d over 
to tic Inlo-riropc^n Tel graph Dtpertraent m I&14* 

f> 

Thi ns arr wucUss etriicnn rt I rsnh. Cud ire aul Jashk 
Til 

Then i> an oa.r!i"sul t tephone frwn Mu tan i ^aftu^l to 
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LIST OF ROUTES. 

(a) iletopdamta 

Page 

1 Ivufwit to Lasrah . . .. 125 

2 Uuim Qw to E-wratj . . 12*1 

J lao to Basnh . . 131 

4 It-^ara'i to lUghdad (tilTigrn) . 13C 

5 Najaf to Basrah •. • 142 

5-B Ntsiriyt-U to Bisrah • ■» 145 

C 'Sajal 10 Tawairij . •. 147 

"v Karbala to \a,a( .. •• 148 

8 Karlah ti lliU'i . . •• H51 

9 IhghdU t> Hjllab .. .. .. 153 

10 to KarbaU «• 155 

11. LaglicIaJ to Kabaisab (n^ar Jlit) ICO 

12 Baglidai to FalliyMit other routes frojs 

li&ghdad to north and east . IC3 

<5) Hrabtstra 

(1) Muliatnmarb to Ditfui (West haol) •• 167 

„ (n.ast battV) .. 171 

(2) Bandar 3Ia’sbur to Sbosbtar tid Ramaz .. 173 

* (<) Literal Commwmcitianr .. 178 

( 124 ) 
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Tdfgraj^' 

i I V Indo Fiirofoan Tfictfraph R p'l'tn c f - calil’ <BnU--'i) 
fiuiii India, fui Eu-’Jure Js Imdtd at Fao \\)iere thete <vp? % 
(orobineil As'glo Tnrfct h tee^r»pJi office, Bnti'li operators 

I ling in charge o tV e J»Ie teiniuius Th s is no« all Bnti h 

Tliere i« a BntJ«h 1fle‘'ruph < ftioe af Bisrs-li and tli,3 line U 
ow ci>n lecte*] acri*^'- the ri^er tvith Miibamioirt'h 

A Turki®h Ltid hn<. nlmg fht nglit (hl irrn| Lank of the 
Mialt 'ATa'j ^cn* n m ) M>t Btrd anltlicncc along tho 
ban! ol iho fi^cr T m I l>a„|idij \o<tlitr hrn* brancjim;! 

at Qamah, oilows the Lnpl Afe«i \ v!!«s. i d H»!!\h lo 

II glidad From Baghdad the Iwd Imc ccntipue®, tid Musal 
to Cofistrntujoplc 

A single brantli hm '•trikes off from th Ts.ii Ime at Kut aS 
AmnraU t Hai, and it i 1 1 > wed t > eth n 1 fJus to \\ irn oh, 
ttnj«t,iving croiia conmni n bet n tb tno loam liaes, 

A I nc with fM<) Win > 1 1 •, frun Bi 1 dvlnartb to iUauil, end 
lroijJ« 1 lad to Kiw “71 J li md I lu oalmi follow a the main 
routs, ft II iigj Eft q I li Mon qn and hoiiml hiting two 
wine on nooden pdce 

Ihv ollw n I’o^hdol H a tooiM doxs-n h ildin_ vnd the 
m^tniiwcnie aft h^wllx h 1 1 wd o' infer or woiLmau’') iji Tlic 
condition of ili” tehgmpl I n i is bod and a hi ght atiiiofipherie 
(iNti rl anc*. tftiixs inWi ii r of ecr in Ihirinc the x mttr 
it IS not lire iniiioii fi r 1 } Jufitd to lie out oiFfio ad c iiinmni 
cat on With tsxc txst i>f tJ , w rid forn xerei iKx i at a time 

A P tyrn fl • rmm nt la-J liiir goc'x fri m irdixminareh 
to \\ wax red froni Ahw t/, nu fildifian a itl umr -n to 
Bii hire Th repiir and wort jnc of tlLifin xrxs Jred d over 
to till’ Indo Ft top .n Ttli-gMph IMp. rtnirnt m 1914* 

B ireirfi 

Til' re are nircUrs etcticm rt Brsnh, rosJ jre and Jashk 
Ttleji ncT 

T)j'’rc lx im oierlitxij tel ihoiie fmm JFu fen i \»ftun to 
’ \bl 1 1 -n V,' 1/ <1. with a Irinrij 1 1 Vnl rn ^ aitli, ftfoii mg to 
the \nsh> Vit'iaxx Oil Cimr'in rhii n in aluig flm jiifw 
hn*' on 'he It t (raxurn) l» nk of t/it I»arini rixi r The t'^‘ nkii a 
pih»ttf I'uli)' h ixconnetl d l»j telejluno xxitli 5tiihaimnan.li 
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tlST OF KOUTES, 

(a) Mesopoi'amta 

Pace 

^ io . . •• 125 

J Dnm Q>sr to . . 12‘» 

i t ‘0 to Ca^'ih •• •• 131 

4 Itisri'i to R-vglidad (» d Tignj) . 13C 

5 >ajaf to Hi rah . •• •• 

5-1) rjj-ali to Bi«rah •• •• 1^5 

0 Najaf to Tawatnj .. •• 1^7 

. harbila to Naaf . »• •• 

8. Karb.U IliUh .. . •• '**1 

9 IJaqbdid t ' HiEhh .. •• •• 

pi I'a^bEiJ to KarbaU . •• 

11. La^hdiJ to KoUaisab (n*ar Hit) •• ICO 

12. Ea-’iidid to Fallujib . other routes fro-n 

Bi/hdad to oorth and east . •• 1C3 

(4) Arobif(3n 

(1) Sluhammor’b (o Dizful (TTcst h-ink) •• 1C7 

„ , „ (Ilast hatiV) .. 171 

(2) Bandar JIa’sbar to Shusbtar ikI Ramot .. 173 

* it) IcUnl Com’nvnieitijni .. 176 

( 124 ) 




ROUTE No. 1. 

From KUWAIT to BASRAH. 

107 miles 7 stages.^ 

Authontiea — Mthtari/ Report on tke .B^ion bclieeen Baghdad and 
the Persian Gtdf, 1911 
Ptfjian Cvlf Oaaetteer, 1908 
Captain O'. U I Shaltspaxr, Pe6r«ary 1919 
and January, 1911. 

Captain Q. E. Leachman, ifareh, 1910, 

Barday Rauniaer, January, 1912. 

Epitome. 

Oenerat Detenplton — An nnnuKlo Ifftck. ordinarily praclio. 
able for wheeled fraosport all the way to Basrah Imt consider- 
able spadework would bo mce^ary at the MuHa’ Bass 3 miles 
north of Jahnh, as well as the spreading of brushwood, or simi- 
lar material to render passable the soft sand Just before the pass 
reached. ' 

The shortest of the land routes nmning between Kuwait 
and Basrah does not follow the one hero described but leads 
from the Jlutla’ Pass direct to Safwon and thereby eaves abont 
6 - ■ . . • ‘v,* 

p ■■■■". 

r- . 1 ■_ 

o'" a , . ■ ■ 

ths 

Water. — Limited and only passably pcod at Kuwait } 
plentiful at at A<;e 1 i none at stapes 2 and 3 ; limited at45 plen- 
tifulat 5 spoodnndabundant atO and 7. It will be noted that 
there is no water at all between Johrah, stage 1, and 
Qa8h^niy^h, stage 4, a distance of 47 miles. Water would 
therefore bars to be slotod at the too intermediate Lalting 
places, which ore optionah , 

Puei — Scarce throuc’.ont. except at Jahrah, stage I, and 
near nihdhijsli, stage ti 

( I2J J 




ROUTE No 1. 

From KUWAIT To BASRAH 
207 miles 7 stages _ 

Avlhotthci -^iltUtart/ Rtport on the Jte(;ion bctieeen Baghdad ond 
the reretan GvJf, I9ll 
Pitjian Otd/ Gazetteer, J90S 
Cajjtain H . i/ I Shalespear, Febmaty 1919 
anti Jarttiary, 1911 

Captain O E Leaehman, March, 1910 
Barclay Bnuntaer, Janttary, 1012 
Eptlome 

Oentral BeeeMp($on —Aa tmmftdo track ordmorJI; pracUc 

. ' • T* . I. V. * 

' • • . e« 

• •• {. 

lor natenai lo render nassaniv itiv duuuuujujv ubiuit • ~sa 
reached. ‘ 

The ehorteat of tbe land rootra romung between Kuwait 
and Baerah does not follow the ono here described but leads 
from the JIutIa' Pass direct lo Safwan ond thereby eaves about 
6 miles. ^NTien the Euphrates nsca lo aoy great extent that 
portion of tho route lyinc between nsGdhiyah. stace 6, and 
Basrah, is impassable, being sotnetunea fooded lo a depth of S 
Or 3 feet Tho higl eat flood ocason of the Eupbralea is dunog 
the month of April 

ira/er— -Limited and only passably gcod at Kuwait j 
plentiful at stage 1 1 none at ata-caSand 3; Jimiled at 4; pjen« 
tiful atS > good and abundant atO and 7 It will be noted that 

there is no water at all betwecri Jahrah, sta-e 1, and 
QaslAniyili, stage 4, a distance of 47 miles A\alerwt»u’d 
therefore haya to be stored at U.e two }ateri3ed.ate balling 
places, which are optionab 

Ettei' — ^»ree throug’ojt, except at Jahroh, stage 1, and 
near U\fldhiya't, stage 0 

( l-'S I 
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Route No. 1 — contd. 

Todder — Fair c-vmol graring throuslioat, except perhaps 
at stage 3 Some lucerne la generally to lie bad at stagea 1 and 5 
— Veiy limited Certain comciodities are obtain 
able at stage 1, but at Zulair, about 4 miles north north uost 
from stage 0, all supplies are plciitilul Tbero is also some 
cultivation of lucerne and melons in the Dirhamiyah tract, 
stage 7 


fo 

of Mii*^ 
and tntAl 
dhtan-^ 


nerow 


KOTVAIT . An open, undefended tonn, 

wilhalarp fiSrJr.andhouaes 
mostly built of stone Them 
habitants nutnhor about J,fi00. There are no agricultural 
resources The driakmg uat r w fairlv I'ood, and is from wells 


Thera are important sea aixl pearl fiahenes. and CDnsidcrablo 
fleets ofioats Camels are piocurablc in fair numbers (See 
also page 3S ) 

JAHRAII — 20tj» .. Cencral direction 

■ — - about ucst 

20 m. 

To mile C. the going » soft and heavy owing to sand 
From Kuwait to nule 10, tho road shirts the south shore of 
Kuwait B.ay. 

Irom mile 10, the route crosses slight, almost imperceptible, 
undulatioas at right ancles} but the ground is fairly firm 

\YclIs called ’Ashainj, Mulkashi. and Jirthiimah ho on tho 
north, and others called Jodlijah. Sulaibiyah, Umm Qarah. and 
QalLIfiylsain on tho soutli of ffie route. • 

At Jahrah, fortified sarai; gartlens and houses of FImiUi 
Small Arab village | permanent population about 600 inhabit- 
anU. hut in tlio hot weather there aie somefimej ii* or nvon 
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Route Ko 1 — contd. 

times that number ‘^reraJ good sreJb of drinfcng water, and 
several o' s^It water 

tuel js vtrv «ieftrcD aa it has to to brojHitin lomiles Sup 
plie< include li mted quantities of cer'ain repetables and lucerne 
al>o ton c’ •<, and milk (see aLo page 42) 

There are sheep and goats a few cattle, 30 to 40 donkejs' 
and camels belonging to the Itcdoutas: 

4 Q\SHA2vI\41I — 17 tn Northwest to mile 3, 

to gap in the belt ol low 

07 in hills whh-li are known as 

the Tslaj Zor T1 a gap h CalJ d the ilJlla fasa. tx-ing 
named from a bid 415 feet high on the cast »ide of it The bill 
on tlio west side IS called Mutaib ah Through this gap a 
•mall a alltv diachargcs its drainage info the Jahrab p'aia, 
iM eilhd JaufatMi'ta and has its head near tnOef A few 
n lies to tit wt«t of the Jaiif arc some hills forming a land 
mark known as Kiia«hm al Ifn. After frarcring the pass, 
and reaching the ptate4u, the remauidcr of the route is paa.>abIo 
to all reLicks. 

The fOQto now turn* north I>t cast and runs in a straight 
line through the tracts of Zaqlah, Qira’al 3Iarru and \ali , 
the going u level but stonj- 

At mile 23 the route enters the Bitih tlL«tnct. an undulat 
ing perfsctlv waterless d -^rt Ijong somewhat high, its e e- 
vation varvmg frO n 130 to 210 feet. 

At mile 20 pan 2 mounds known rs IIl«j adh Phabi. 

At mile 29, the low l>mj tract call -d Hidhafain falls awsj 
to the ca*t 

The route then crosws over nimtrous slight n Iges, the 
Mutlicrlv being knowoi "s Al \batah an 1 t'- nirtlerlv 
U 11" knomios lUmar, and through the locality of 

Ilitili al ' \U(L 

\loit mil 42, the broad, shallow d prri-aan of SU -Tirf .n 
Is tr ver^L 

ll-Qi’i nvahwi s an C in Tu— t-er anlcoafam fmjl 
s» ter at I'' fs* \l>o r it i fn if ^ « a »ci ih east are 

ll 1 1 1 1 an 1 1! e swt t wa ir wi'li of Liam Niiqxli. 


Bourn No 1 — contd 


5 SATWAN — 10 m. About north east, orer slight!’' 

undulating, stony desert Sal 

77 tn 'wm a village situated o 

slightly rising ground, just mthm the Turkish Frontier an< 
consisting of 2 or 3 amall enclosures containing a few house 
and a date grove, surrounded by a wall and belonging to th' 
Naqib of Basrah Lucerne and a few sheep are the onl’ 

, I • ■ I < • ■ vert IS 1 

' ' * IJ Jaba 


G BAFEDinYAH —14 m General direction slight 

ly east of north. 

01 tn. Tho route runs over fla 

barren, stony ground passable for all arms. It skirts th 
swamps at the head of Kbor Zubair and u above the ordmars 
flood level 

At mile 14 Il^fidhiyah a country residence of tho Narpl 
of Basrah, it u a quadranpihr cQcIosuro vith bastions at tin 
north and south angles VV iter is ab ndant from 3 iiells 
12 feet deep There are a few trees. Ihcre are nioro iicILs 
and some cultivation, on tho north east side of R if dlnyah 
7 BASRAH — 16 in General direction north east bj 

cast 

J 07 ,n, The route at first runf 

north over a plam witha very slight ascent Tho soil is gra\d 
Jy There is fair camel grazing and occa«ional hou'vs miUi 
im^ated gardens. The whole of tho country between Rifi 
dhi^h and milo 0 is jlcntifuUy supplied with aiater from 
wells 6 to G f«t deep, they arc especially nu nerous about 
mile 4 From mils 3 to 6 there is scatter'd cultivation of nco, 
roaizo, lucerne and datr« the pots Iniig surrounded hj 
tamarisk growtiu This tract Is called Dirhainijali and the 
j>opuhtion is ftliout C 000 There oro largo nurabcm of bulTa 
toes, cows and sheep. 

At mile 8 sito of old Basrah, and 3 null s off the track fa n 
(lirvction south wist by wist, is 7ulnir, a will built town 
situated on slightly elevated ground with a n Igo of broke i 
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Route No l—concUt 

ground to tho north west, north, and north east. Small 
quantities of euppLcs a bazar, no fodder, 4 or 6 wells of good 
water In tho time of the Eaphmtej flood a water channel, 
which approv'h s the northern end of the town of Zubair, from 
the direction of Basrah, contains 2 feet of water 

Tho route turns north east. It then crosses an open 
barren plain. The sod is light brown, hard, and dusty , it Is 
free from stones. From mile 6 to mile 10 tho route runs m a 
depression which is hable to be e ibmeiged by tho Euphrates m 
high water season, to a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 

At mile II tho date groves and gardens of Basrah commence. 
At mile 12, the road enters the (own across a smsS bridge, 
after which it passes under a built-over tunnel of hoases, known 
as tho Bab al Kuwait Thence it emerges into the I5z3r» 


Between Zubair and Burab there is ft good, open road, but 
it 18 unmetallcd 

At mib 10 Basrah Bnlish Consulate (5re pages 19 and 67 ) 

ROUTE No 2 

Fnosi UMjM QASR to BASRAH. 

45 trnlcs * 3 elates. 

AtiUtorylus —•llilitar!/ lieport on tV Jfeyion Itivttn Baghdad and 
the Ptravtn Otdf, 19JI. 

Perstan C*«7 Gaulleer, 1908, 

Bfntome. 

Central deemp/ton — ^Tbis route u passabb for pack Iran* 
port and al*a for wliocbd traffic, though tho latter would find 
tho whole route very difficult in vet weather, and mpaaaabb in 
stage 3 when the country b under water, as happens when the 
Fui hrates comes down in flood This begins duruig March, 
tho nver generally l>einE at Its highest dunng Apnl The — ' * 
S2i:(w)ChB 
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HouTB No 2 — conld, 

consist'? of an unmetalled road across thopliin, and, though good 
enough going m dry weather gets very bctvy if there is any 
water about 

IFatcr — Plentiful 

Fuel and Fodder — Scarce at stages 1 and 2, but plentiful at 
stage 3 

Sapphes — Only obtoinablo at Basrah Livcstoch is to bo 
had in considerable numbera at stage 3, but there is practically 
none elsewhere 


Vo 

Ol 

nnl totil 
Ju^nce* 


Dmas 


US15I QASR A Small mud fort, wntli 3 

etoall wells of braclisb water, 
8 feet deep, and other welU with 
a plentiful supply about CiO yards to tlio north of the fort 
There are no sopplas, and not even vrsctiW a arc grown 
There is granng for slrcp ond camels but not tor horses (5ee 
page 35 } 


1 SAnVAN 10 m General direction north- 
■ - . west The routo runs over 

Undulating barren nnd stony 
ground i This stigo is passable for all arms, and is abovo the 
Hood lc\cl 

At mile 8}. two hiJlocls are passed. 

AtmlolO fiafwBn, route Jlo I, Kuwait-Ca'rah, which 
IS hero JoJiiod 


r.MTBinYAlI .. 10 m See page I2S, 


31 m. 
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IJoUTt So 2— COHcW 
3 B.\bUAlI .. 14 m. (S<e /,’i ) 
45 m. 


ROUTE Ko 3 
FroM no TO B.VSRAn 
CGJ 4 stages. 

Autfu]nt)ct — Lieutenant A. T irUson, 1012 

J . StaQnn Haxeura, Augubl, 1012. » 

Persian Gulf Gatelleer, lOOS. , 

}'.E CroiD and Major L II U.Uaicorlh, jDetem- 
her. 1012 

Epitome 

General dficriflton — A (rack rcguUrly used hv local in* 
habitant* on theic way to and froml^rali, on footoi on horse* 
back, Lut nut (or tlietranspc rt of merclnuidisc, for winch purpose 


wheels the whole way, except after wet weatlwr, when for as 
much as a month at a tjiuc it becomca too soft to moTe carta 
over it It may bo said to follow the telegraph line closely 
and to keep \ntlun two miles of the river, and within a few 
hundred yards of the dale groves, all Uie way It is excellent 
going in dry ue-itlier throughout its whole length From 
near the fort at FSo, to M,*’amrah, a new dam 1 as been made 
to keep out the salt wafer Hot®cs cmi go along the top of 
this embankment, but wlicclnd transport would have to keep 
to tile v'cst Bido of it on desert soil and tlus is generally bad 
going for wheels, as it is at this point a salt mud flat 
which never dnes, and is flooded at high tides This condi- 
tion, lioweicr, cca*cg above Shaikh hvaghaimish’s Tillage in 
lla’aranh, 7 uihs up streamfrom Fao Telcgrajih Office At 
Ifurah, stago 1, and Saihan, stage 3, the date groves narrow 
down to a few yards, or are non existent The river is deep 
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Boute No Z—cmtd 

m both places, and ships with supplies can be brought dose in 
to the bank 

ITafer —Each Tillage stands on a creek generally providing 
good and plentitul water There ate no wells but water w 
alnays easy to obtain tram creeks or the river The banks 
would generally require to be ramped to enable animals to 
get to the waters edge but this would present no difficulty 
Near the sea water should bo taken with the fallmg tide, 
especially when the nver is low 

Futl — A great abundance of date palm wood 
Foddtr —Plenty of short grass inside the date plantations 
Lucerne and barley ere ettensively grown and m places rice 
Ootside the date plantations there is no grazing except m 
spring for sheep 

iSiippfieJ —Large quantities of dates and a little straw 
and barley are obtainable at the hamlets The best dates 
are procurable at Purah ami Saniyal stage 1 the former 
tract also producing a few grapes oranges and figs Meat 
is generally abundant aod milk fairly so A few ilonkeya 
nnd mdiSerent horses are t be found m many of the ham 
] ts most of which also po scss boats A considerable num 
her of boats and barges could asily be collected 


Vo 


tnS local 
CliUnR 




FAO Tie administrative 

headquTters of a tlis 
tnct of tho same name 
extending along the right bonk of tie Fhattal’Arab from 
the sea upward for 8 miles, a placo of jotemationaJ im 
portance Tto station consi ts of two seta of telegraph ofTccs, 
one Turkish nnd the other British and a fort eitunled nearly 
4 milts Ix-low tho station Jho Turkish tclcgraih quarters 
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storejTtl bncfc utruclure of 0 rooiiu s And near by Sa a viN 
lape of huts with A population of I'iOAouU hAo fort is about 600 
% anls from the bhatt al Arab, bnt at Iiiph t'do the water washes 
up to ita valla. It m rouplif^ nsrfanjjular, and iioat of repair 
Its mam face looks towards the mouth of the nrer, and rises 
About 16 feet almc the (lacis It » ficed with a Iipht colour 
ed stone lao fort is now Almost-coniplctrly shut in by date 
grores. Supplies eompnso <Iites, and scry small tuantities 
of wheat, uarler lucerne, and scpetables, also a few cattle, 
anl a sery few sheep (Sea abu page H.) 

2 UkWAUt — ^20 m .. General dircctioo 

— . — north north west- 

20 m. The road strikes awaw 

from the riecr thro igh date groves to the desert frow near tho 
fort 4 miles oclow the tetepfaph station, to Ma’fimrah, about 
C miles aboie it, an embaokroeot has recently been construct 
ed to keep out the salt water at hiph tide ITorses and men 
can more along the top of it, I ut not woc^ons (‘e» alore) 

From Sla’Amrah onwards the track is over dry hard desert 
(ox'Cpt in wet weather, when it is rcry bopgr, and after high 
tide m spring when the nrer is in flood) and runs just behind 
the date gropes and close to the telegraph line 

Ilamle‘8 are met wither ery half rude or 50 m the date groves. 
At muo 7, village of SbaiLb ^agbaimisb 

At mi'e 10, village of Muklirag 

A few creeks luo about ] a mile into tho desert, but they can 
easily be circumveote 1 

At mile 18 Durah ; also known as SAlih I m Ibrahim, mill, 
ADd a few shetp and chickens. 

The route then bute*s the PawAsir district, arid traverses 
tracts as follows — ~ 

Faddtchiyah in which is the village of Hut al Khahfah ; 
Sauiyah, and Pawaib 

5 2AIN .. yO m. General direetionnorth. 
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Trom mile 27 to milo S3, lahnd of Ziyldiyalu 

At niilo S'? Du7\sii distmt (unmbabitocl from milo 27) ends, 
and tint of Sulun bpgin* 

At mile 31, villige of KbiSt, 40 hats, country hereabouts 
barren except for date palms 

At mile St, the Saihan "eck, and bevond it to mile S7f the 
district SatiTiah, iMth s^attcr^^ hats and val ultle dvto palms 

To mile 37J, the distnot of ^atah Kilh 7 hamlt-ls The 
Isbnds of H3p Sdbuq. Itihilyas, and < at’ah bt off this tract. 

At mile 42}, the southern cnti incc of tj u Miitjvva rre-'k 
dividing the distrut of (nt’ah from tbit of Ruwais, which is 
now entered It extends inlind for t} oiilos 

At mile 43. district of Umm al Charb, sis-) bounded bv the 
^latln «’ creek, here fuff of ll^h traps, and i ith the basilets of 
Sadr, KiisbSn, and Kilal on ns baois. • 

*0rMat3irai>ah. At m<lc 44, di'lriot ufMiit^ 

\vi* with 5 eniill hut Tillages. 

At mile U}, thesaiboucliuii of the KAiun river, on tlio n.'lit 
bank of nliioli, 1} miles fiom its conHucuro wuh tlio Shatt aU 
'Arab, is Muhnmmarcfi 

At mile 43*, the tiorUiere arm of the Muf*,\\A’ creel , across 
Minch 13 the iilU^c of Z.im (onsislin!: of 1(K) huts and situated 
opposite Uznm ar Pussis -on Linoi al Khaslif island. 

There are o' 7 other tiIU'^s in this district of E.ain. 

4 TIV^RAII . CrtJiB. West north west. 

To niilo 4D}, through 

.0(1} m. the district of 7aln iihen 

route enters Taij jdld, a tract aubtendtJ througliuut its length 
by iho islnd of Uiniii al Yablbi. nnd containing .3 hut a ill igcs. 

At mil* 471, route entr’S rtiatnel of raljamiah, opposite 
whipli are the north iiiil nf Uium il Klrsi-sif u'and. the h! md of 
Sh.atnsli.amiv ih, an J the smth end of T I'v'Uili n! md 

At mile .31}, trvet of Abul lulus, contilnng ii doren small 
VllllglS. 

At mil • 32 J tr.el n' Abu llgii, ^ or 0 himl Is ^ 
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At mil' 'll! \bii1 Kh'»'ib e’wk, with t! i tpwn of tint ninio 
OT it3 north bulk, i ml! s from the cnxk « until Lira; M Ji , 

J ’ (KVi inh ibit.li ti 1 .*1 ♦'f •! ‘to fv liii^ . l,0(>n citllo, 

SiiX^o «heep urd po..t« 31*0 hon.9 , 500 d<mkcj«, And 50 CAniib 

At m lo 5j} I ilh''r of Lib Am , *150 souli , “t mud and Ifitk 
houu3 *nd •uino bnta 

\t mle *1, of \ihr Kl *« ? miLi iipnrrrckof 

the i*me fiiiin. 10' \ rda « i, h 1 t of VI iil Ilimad, 70 in- 
lubitinta ntao i k oil bii It uiiiiKcn 

At trilo 57, iilhge of Atu AtaLlmrili. 2} miles up a creek 
irhich joins tlic river near babilml, o ullage coiifnining 4 COO 
•ouK Ju t ilov< lire m Smgir, a edligo of 1,"00 fouU; 
several well Irilt tn 1 iitd mod hotrn. 

At miL ’)H1. \nlnidi nlhge and creel , nnmele«s tomb near 
mouth of Litter 

At mifo 53 ITamadin v Sigfiir, lOOsouis ^ 

At mile COi Fajit al Arab on Ifamnn creek, ■I'O rnuK 
Town of llaiiulVn 21 milei up saino creek , 50 to 40 well built 
hou*e«, and miny huts ll.COO siuK Orazing goo<l, mmy 
date pilms, 2 000 cattle, 1,000 sleep and goats, 40 horses 
and 200 donkcj s 

At mile COJ, Inndet of Yu'ifin. COO yards above it, settle- 
ment of Bait Na'amali w ith a palatui mansion 

At mile Cl}, village of Mubag irao, I.COO souls. 

At mile C2J, villigo of Alahnulat nr Zobair , 200 souls 

At mile G3J Tilligc of SirSji, 2,000 souls , | of a inile nbovo 
hero 11 the Barildhiyah creek With Lamlct of same name I mile 
up it, COO souls 

At mile Ct, \ilIago of Kliorah 2 miles up creek of same name 
4 OOO inhabitants , about SO bnck houses. 

At mile etj, Bisrah {Set ftgta 19 ami C7,) 
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BOOTE No 4 

From BASRAH to BAGHDAD. 

502 \ mUes. 

Avthonlita — Jtepmt ©» the ilegton heliceen Baghdad and 
the Persian Gulf, 1011 

LteaUnants Gardner and Hamilton, Januaru to 
May, 1907 
J, 0, Lonmer, 1912 
Epitome. 

General r’eacyiphon — River route. Tho distances m the 
following route have been measured off Gardner and Hamilton s 
Sketch Survey of the Shatt al ’Arab and tho Tigris. 
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Tho date plantations extend eomo 4 nules above Qunrnb, 
but after that onJy a few 6ohtar\ clusters arc to be eccn until 
near Baghdad. 

Above Qumah begin the great marshes pi tboTigris and Euph 
rates rvhicb extend between the nveis, and as far as Hawueb 
to the east 

In spring the country Is under wafer, with little nsible 
but tall reeds and sedges. 

The marches to the east ate formed ty the oreiflow of the 
Karkheh Tib, and Dawainj nvers from the rn*ht-i Kuh moun* 
tains. One outlet called by Europeans the IJadJ, but known 


Qumah. 

AL AZAin 1 2d| m 1 72} Pass Al ’Axur (Ez 

ras Tomb), » group 
of buddings on the 
\ *1 1 fl' — “* r* ^ c* " ’■" f • T<*— *• Above 
|i ' I ■ I ' ’ I ' Nerrows 

• , >1 « I I ii , 11 The 

• ■ . ii'i M * I 


AKSASHSHAI lljw | Ww This most dillieuU 

TAN OR THB DE turn is called by Eu* 

t IL'S ELBOW ropeans the ^vif* 

Elbow, also reguiriRg caivfn) navrgstion. 

QA5E SATDAH .. .. .. The Montadfc and 

the A1 Bn Muhammad 
Arabs cultivate some 
ground near Qssr Ss’idab. They Jive mostly in reed huts and 
use long, narrow boMs 

Bass Qasr Sa idab, s small and fort. 

QAL'AT JSALIH I5iw 1 09^ pass Qalat galih, 

or Sbatrah, (he seat 
of a Qaim Magana on 
the east bonk, 600 house# lome of Sabians. It is the centre of 
a qadha under Basrah and steamers only stop when they have 
Cargo, 

S212(w\GSB 
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There is a telepraph oiHce, the line being Carried across the 
river on high poka bo as to clear the funnels of ateaujers. 

In Qal’at Salih are a few gardens of fruit and date trees; 
high mud walk 

The nver gradually widens above tins, having abelt of wheat 
and rice cultivation on both banks. 

At mile 12 above Qal, at Salih tho banks get shghtly higher. 
Barley, wheat, maize, milfei* eeftame, and rice aio the chief 
products 

ABU SAIJAU -. .. .. The wheat and 

barley extend In a 


bsn't with a ciarat 

'AUABAH •• 31}m I 130 J ’Acoarab is on the 

east bant and con- 
tains I, COO houses, 
tNH a small, well supplied hizSr The population arc settled 


There is a bridge of boats, ot u> iigia uyoueu iHunooiis, 
covered vith bitumen, each 25 feot long end 10 feet brood, aitb 
a tree board of 0 feet. Tlie waternay w 12 feet, and the roadway 
CO feet wide, of wood, with fascines covered with clay ' 

•Amaroli 1* a thriving place, exporting wheal and barley from 
the country along tbo Cliafintab (flMld) channel Between 
'Atuarah and Bafuli lu Persia, there Is a certain caravan traEo, 
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Along the eaat bank there arc • few date plantationa and 
gardens 

At mile 15 above Aniarab cultivation ceases At ’Aniarah 
the nrer is 250 yards wide, and up atreatn becomes wider, less 
water losing itselt m the maraUea. 

ISeepagolOi) 

'ALI ASH SHARQI 42m 1 172im Pass 'Ali-ash Sharqi, 
a small shrine on the 
east bank in a grove 

of trees 

FILAiriLAII , 20m. 1 102jn» Two hours higher np 

on (he east bank la 
rjla.niah, 50 Arab 

mud huts with small gardens and a few date (rtea 

>ALI AL-GIURCI n}m.|210ni. *A]i al Gharbi is a 
place of 300 mud 
houses on the vest 
bank, with some brick housesofofficialsand merchants, a amalJ 
post of taptkJis (police) and a Telegraph OCice A certain 
extent of the country round is usually under wheat and barley 
Steamers only stop when they bave cargo or passengers 

The river u 300 to 350 yards wide, and the banks ehghtly 
increase in height At 'AJi al Gbarbt the nver makes a wide 
eastern bead, and approaches to within 30 miles of the Pusht* 
i'Kuh rai^e, on the Fenian Frontier 

KDT AL-ASIAIIAB 73 m. 283 n. Kut al Amsrah is 
28o miles from Hasrah 
following the windieg 
of (bo nver, and 220 miles from Baghdad. It is on the cast 
battle, contains about SOO houses of aittled Arabs and Lurs. 


quartcrod here, used chiefly for ovcrawinu the Bam ^ 
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Akin? tbo esst baok there are a few date plantations and 
ganleu 

At mile 15 abore Anarah cultiration ceases At ’Amarab 
the rirer is 250 T^^rds inde. and up sticam becomea wider, leas 
vater losing itaell in the marshes. 

(Seepage 102 ) 

'ALI ASU SUARQI 42fn ( t72|fa. Pass 'Ali ash Sharql, 
a small ahrine on the 
eaat bank lo a gtore 

of tree* 

FILATFILAH 20m 1 192|m Two honrs higher np 

on the coat bank la 
FilaifiUh , CO Arab 

mud huta with email gardens and a few dale treea 

>AU AL-GKABCI 17im 1 210m *AIi al GharU is a 
place of 800 mud 
Lonsef on the west 
banli with some brick houses of officials and merchants, » small 
post of sapti ha (police) and a Telegraph Office A certain 
extent of the countrj round is usuall/ under wheat and barley 
Steamers only atop when they have cargo or passengers. 

The river is 300 to 350 yards wide, and the banka ahghtly 
Increase in height At 'Alt si Gharbi the river makes a wide 
eastern bend, and approaches to within 30 miles of the Pnsht* 
f Kuh range, on the Persian IVonticr 

KUT*AL-A3IAP,AH 73 m 283 m. Kut al Amarah is 
385 miles from Basrah 
following the winditg 
of th& nver, end 220 miles from Baghdad. It is on the east 
bank, contains about 500 honse* of settled Arabs and Lurs. 
emigrated from Persia, with arowof betterhooses along the mer 
front The barracks are e square building at the west end 
Thera Is a telegraph office connected by a short branch lino , 
(2 wires) with the mam hno, whicb crosses a loop of the nver 
O' miles to tho cast. Occasionally there are Turkish soldiers- 
quirte 
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Arabs, who roam over the desert towards the Pusht i Kuh. 
There are, however, no troops there at present (August, 1912) 

A small fnnge of gardens, irrigated by lifts or ehards, from 
the nver, with a belt of country under barley and wheat, 
extends on both banks. Kut is a thriving place, and a regular 
stopping place of steamers The district 'and country along 
the Gharaf stream produce fair quantities of gram 

A caravan route leads from hero through Josan ond Badrah 
to Mandah, and forms the outlet for the trade of those districts. 
A difficult hill track leads by Zurbatieh and Deh Bala to Bar* 
mamliah 

A caravan route lies across the desert to Baghdad, following 
the general direction of the Tigris, and crossing the Diyalah 
at the boat bndge, at its junction with the Tigns. 

Occasional caravans come from Sbushtar ond Dizful along 
the foot of the Pusht i Kob , but the Bani Lam Arabs have 
made this route insecure 

The northern entrance of the Gharaf stream is opposite 
Kot. It can ho navigated by nativo boats when the water is 
high m spring 

The Tigris at Eut is 400 yards wide, and above it the banks 
becomo higher 

BAGHAILAH,— 47 m. 330 m. Pass Baghailab, a 
settlement built in 
1835, containiog 100 
houses on the west bonk, and fdriy thriving 

’AZIZIVAQ. . . 69 * 0 . 3S9 m. ’Ariziyah, CO houses 

on the cast bank, with 
a telegraph office 


tracts of fertile country, uninhabited except by a few wandering 
Borusds only rrquinng irngation to become fruitfuL 
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BAGHDADHAH 21) m 410J m Enter o wide loop 

of the nver in which 
BTC the ruins of a mud, 
fort called Baghdadi} ah, on eomc Ion sand} mounds, nsiog, 
100 feet above the nver which winds ver} much here 

SUIVAIRAH 10 m 420)m On the wc«t bank,, 

(orjArxBAH, near the north end of 

or JcwAiiimii) thisloop, laSuwjurah, 

B settlement of 20 houses. 

Afewgardensbebind thonlbgcand asmall mud fort at the 
north end of the place, 100 vanls square with loopholed 
walls 20 feet high and circular danlung towers at the comers 
for defence against Arab raids. A khan about 1 mile above 
the village 

CTESIPHON . . 60 m 470) tn Enter a Jong bend, 
(XiQ I Kisra) near Cteeiphon, which 

doubles back almost 
on Itself The Arch of Ctesipbon, or tbe Tsq i Ktsra, stands m 
the chord of the bend overlooking the nuns of Selcueia on the 
west bank, and CtesiphoD on tbo east It is » good landmark, 
visible 3 hours oS 

Thetp was a emiD gunpowder factory on the west bank, 
which utilized the saltpetre found in the ncuutj, but it is 
now unused. 

Dnr^kL.VH RIVER .. Pass the mouth of 

the Dijwlah. Several 
small mud villages of 
both banks, while the fringe of cultivation on the banks become 
nearly continuos 

There is a boat bridge of 13 pontoons over the Diyalah 
near the junction of be Bagbdid Kut al ^Imarah route. 

Below Baghdad and above the mouth of the Piyaiah, is 
ani'landwith bni<hwDod and trees the banks are hned with 
date gardens ) to J inile from the bank beyond which is an 
eatent of cultivated country Ea'h date garden is surroueded 
b} a high mud wall and irrigated by water lifts 
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BAGHDAD 32 n 602^ m A sharp bepd of the 

nvcr V’nngs Baghdad 
mto view, flO'i 

British KesJency la reached 601 miles from Basrah by river, 
thouah mi<ch less in a straight line 

At Qararab, about 3 tndea above the junction of theDiy^^^» 
la a boat bridge of 40 pontoons over the Tigris. 

Baghdad is the capita) of Iraq and is built on botb Bidca 
of the Tigris , undefended, but almost surrounded byarais®^ t'oad, 
many Sstorejed houses of bncX 4 t)00 shops, over 200 
khans, and many mosques population, about 140 000 ^'ater 
for dnnking purposes is obtained either by mean# of pipe* 
from the Tigris, or as is generally tlio casts, from carriers 
A largo number of hou«es possess wells but the water in 
them is not dnnkallo Fuel is abundant and fodder (for 
battle, donkejs, mules, camels etc) is fairly so, that for 
horses being indifferent Supplies consist of ricc, wheat, 
barley, and otlicr cereals , also Innt and vegetables ^ivcstoeh 
plentiful , douestio birds in cuosiderablo numbers 
(See also page 30 } 


ROUTE NO 5 

(o) TroM NAJAF to BASRAH * 

305 miles U elates 

AvthonUe»r~Ca]ita\n Q E Ltathman,ilarthand 
Pertian OuJf Gazetteer, J90S 
Lieutenant Colontl C^eeney, IS37 
Epitome 

General Desenphon — \n easy dc^rt r uto nlong the soutlr- 
cm edge of the huphmtcs \ alley The soil Is mostly Crm sand 
ond gravel, and Uio po ng is goal 

Ifafer — Plentiful througfioat It u usually brackish but 
drinkable, cwj t at Qjsr Ibn ’<\nsarl, stogo 4, where it is 
fit for ommals only 
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Fii^t and fodhr — IMrittiful thDughouf, except during 
stages 1 to 4, e^peciallr m spring Lucerne is obfainaUc at 
stages 6, 7 and 13, but in limits qomtitics only 

SupjJi's — Limited at Samaaak. stage 3. and fairly plentiful 
atZubair, stage 9 LLevhere rn route, nil 


PtTUU. 


1 0 \SR AR RDHA 27 m. Soath-wt 

- ■ IMt Tbe route descends 

27 m stiarply from the ridge 

on irhich the tnirn is stiuated, and (ben lies along the edge of 
tbe Bahr an Najaf 

At Qiih 27 Qair ar Ruhaimi, a small nlUge situated oo the 
plain known as Ghufrat-al 'Iraq 


2 SHIVAFirAU JCm East by south 

Tlie route runs aernsa 

43 n anownphm Atmilo 

2 She lb Hisib i in February 1879 about 5 miles higher up, this 
Sha lb held a running stream which was sufScient for the Hajj 
(1,000 m->a and 3 000 camels, at a low estimate) , it is said to bo 
peremiial Then arc acacia Crece and pasturage The route 
then runs along the edge of the Bahr i-ShinaGyab 

At mile IG SluoaSyah, a town of about 3 500 Inhabitants, 
situated chiefly on the north hank of tho 'ktshan continuation 
of the Shatt-at Ilmdi^'ah just below its exit from the Bohr I- 
Sh'nalyah 

The dwellings am pnoapally huts, and there Is a hd%7r of 
CO shops 

3 SAJIAWAH 30 m. East south-east 
I . The route runs along 

99 m. the south bank of tho 

Sbatt a] Hindiyah, 

At mfle 4 , Sa'id Mashknr 


There are occasional i^tehee of cultiration and small 
groves. 


Eotjtd No &—contd 


At mile 36, Samawah, a town of about 10 000 mhabitanta 
It is divided mto two parts by the nver, the chief part, mcluding 
the Government buildings » on the south bank, but the barracks 
are on the north bank. There ate bnck houses m both quar« 


for local requirements. Livestock and transport animals, ex- 
cept camels, are owned by the surrounding tribes, but it is 
impossible to estimate the numbers that might be forthcommg 
if required. 

4 QASR IBN ’AI»SAR 30 m Sontb east. 

— — The route leaves the 

139 m. nver and runs over soil 

encrusted with salt and of the nature of quicksand. Fuel every- 
where ; grating excellent. 

At Qasr Ibn' Ansar there is a large pas of very brackuh 
water drinkable for animals. 

0 QASR IfABAIl 30 m South cast. 

- At mile 7 Qasr ad 

ICO m. Dugbaim a mined fort , 

a pond of very good, and only slightly brackish, water Qasr 
Kabah, a strong fort standing u a depression. 

0 QASR Bin 20 m. South east. 

6I1AOURAIL Veiy good going over 

101 m. sandy gravelly coun 

try, with much bosh. 

At mHo 10, Qasr Abu Gfasr, from which a track runs north- 
east by east to Suq ash Shuyakh. about 20 miles. 

Qasr Bir Shaghinh o large mud fort overlooking a ircdi one 
mile broad and ialUng into the Euphiutcs valley l^ear the 
fort is & naqrah, or water pan, 

7, 8, ZnUAlR •- 85 m. At Crst northeast 
. along the right bank of 

Cro m. a Kodu At milo li 

Khamuiyah j large villago with good v atcr 
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Route noTT runs gcneraQy east-south cast. To the south 
an undulating deport of sand and gravel , to the north the ground 
ialls to the Luphiotca. 


country round is desert except to the south east, vhero lies the 
fertile tract of Suhanuyab. m vhich aro the wells supplying 
dnnkiDg water to Zubair It produces melons and lucerne. 
Znbair has a few cinf police, and about 20 l^irlush soldiers 
under an officer 

10 BASRAH (CriT)* 0 nt. North east hy east. 

— ■ — along a eaft road which 

277 ta, is stove the ordmsty dood 

level 

At mSe 3 the rums of old Basrah, several miles in extent 

From here to the outskirts of Basrah city the rosd travenea 
a depresatoQ sometunes dooded to a depth of 2 or 3 feet by the 
overflow, not of the Shatt-al 'Arab, hut of the Euphratea near 
Uadinah (m Iraq). 


ROUTE NO 5-B 
From NASIRIYAn to BASRABl 
J15 miles S stages 

Avlhonly — ^Afi7iiary Etport on tt/ Rtffion ietieten Baghdad and 
iht rtTMn Gull, 1911 

Epitome, 

Uencrul rfcaenp/ion —To st^ 1, by tto direct route, the 


would, hoHOwr, tale S days to travene. Up to within 1 5 miles 
82t2(w)GSB 
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of Bnsrah the route is « good, open, desert track, passable for all 
arms 


ll ater — Sufficient for small cataTans throughout, but la 
generally brackish 

r«el ond Fodder — ^Plenty of desert bushes and camel grat* 
mg 

iSupphea — ^A'll, except at Nasinyah, Suq ash Shuyuih, 
Khami«iyah, Zuhair, and Basrah (See page 27 tt seq ) 


Ko 

of M»S» 
on 1 toul 
dlstnace 


NASIRIYAIl An unwallcd town si 

tuMed on the loft bank of 
the Euphrates, containiDg 


1 KHAMISIYAIT 30 »n Genera! dircctiun eiat 
■ ■■ — . — south-east 

30 m The direct road from 

ha«injah toKhamiaijah is bad , it U cut up in many places by 
wafer-channel*, and passes through low, marshy ground 

At mi’o 19, Snq as Shnynkb 

At mile 30. Kbamisiyah , a largo Tillage about 10 or 15 milci 
liflow Suq n»h *:liu)-ukh, and perhaps 3 miles from the nvor. 
Hin.0 cre< ks kading from the riret unite at Kbamisiyah 

It IS a Turkuh military past, and posvsscs good water 

■From J ere Route Jfo R (\a)a( to Basrah) may be joined at 
Qi«r Bit ^Lagrab, and one of the desert tracks lolloacd to ^ 
Burah. 
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ROUTE NO 6 

From NAJAT to TAW/UEIJ. 

31 miles 2 stages. 

AtUhorttu:* — Lieulcnant Colonel L 8 !fevmarc7i. 

Persian GaseUetr, 1903 
Eptlome. 

General Description. — ^Tbe following fs not apparently an 
established route but it may bo used as a line of communicatioa 
in the cold weather 

lla'er — Abundant throughouL 

Fuel and Fodder —Abundant throughouL 

iSuppliea — En route, except fuel and fodder, niL 


Vo 


of«se» 


aat UUl 

disUQca 


OtlilU 


1 EITL •* ISm. Nortbbyeut 

- — At mile 7 the Sj alab 

IB tn. canal, empty and 

broken, u crossed with ddSculty, and the country, hitherto 


Sbatt al Mulls tho road runs eastwards to mile to the 
right bank of the Sbatt si lluidijsH. following which ui an 
upward direction to about mile 13 the Tillage of ‘Aniran is 
passed, lying about half a mile to the westward. The way 
continues up the right bonk of the llindiyah until a point 
oppoRito to Kifl on the left bank is reochid . at this spot the 
Ilmdi 5 -ib,is 200 jsrds wide. The minaret if Kid comes in sight 
shortly after the departure from Kajaf, and Khan Slusolb, 
on the Krrb 4.1 Xjjof toad, is dteenb^ to the left soon after 
striking tho llbidijah. 

13 m. Korth north west. 

To about mile 5 the 
road kUU follows thr y 

/• 


2 TAW AIRIJ 
31 m. 





Route No 6 — contd 


right bank of tho Hindiyah but beyond that place imbndged 
canals from tbs nver make a dirersion to the Jefi necessay 
At mile 11 from Kifl the road has diverged from the Hindiyih 
3 miles to westward and B is Itimrud and Khan Hamad 
are then apparently, both visible tho former on the right and 
the latter on the left hand. At nula 20 the Shatt al MuUa, 
here a large canal 40 yards xnde and 8 feet deep is crossedat a vil 
lageof the Qarait tnbe, and at mile 21 a branch, the Zibdiyah, 
here 12 yart^ vnde and 3 feet deep is crossed also , a boat is 
Bometimes used to take ba^age over the 7ibdiyab The road 
then bends round to the east of north, and so contmues until 
Tawainj la reached. 

For Tawatnj, see fagtlS2 

* ROUTE NO 7 

From KARBALA to NAJAF 


47 miles 4 stages 

Authcrtltes — LuuUnant Coto7ie\L 8 Neumareli Dteemltr J90S 
Pefttan Gvtf On^tUer JSOS 

s ^ 

Eptlome. 

Gtntral Pescnptton — •Tbnis the route that is used for wheel 

-* * -* > ^ X I jmj j,ajaf 

• edge of tho 

Husamiyah 

canal and Irom cne anact-ai luuuiyou 

\yoleT — 1 cry limited tlirooghoat stage 1 , very abnndant 
from a Btream m flic middle of stage 2 , and snlTcient from 
wells at stage 2 , plentifol al stages 3 and 4 

Tvtl and Foiter — Generally limited , good gracing dunog 
the latter part of stage ? 

8upjh'» — Fn rofle niL 
lor Karbala see page 30 
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Route No 7^-contd. 


No 


o{«t»s» I 

•ml total I OiTUil 

duianR I 


KHAN NUKJlA 10 m South cast by south 

ILAIL- The road from Kar 

lOrn. bala to Nukbailah 

runs through flat, featurclcsj desert to the west of it is a 
Tentabk ocean of golden sand. 

n-i , .. ^ */wi _«-4. square with walls 10 

imotKte 400 horses 
cubicle* for sleeping 
irallenesof stablea. 
rberc are two other 

small khans at thu place, each of which would 1 old CO horses 
and 20 men. ho supplies are obaioahle except a little ehop- 
pd straw 

2 KHAN HAhlAD .. H nv South-east hj south. 
» About midway 1>« 

24m tween hukhailah and 

Khan Hamad a stream SO yards wide and 4 feet deep said to 
be a branch of the Shatt al Flmdiyah, is twice rtrucl, on the 


Khan Hamad consists of a large walled enclosure, 250 yards 
long by 100 yards wide, with 5 cararan^arais in*idc it open* 
~ ' " fual arched cubicles 

3 of the cnclo'ures 

• ■ . . , above the roofs or 

' • led against rifle fire. 

Thcrcisaccomraodation for 500hor«csand 1 000 men Bc«idea 
the largo enclosure there are 2 or 3 small khans and about 


NoTf — Th.Inl rMfr^ mi nth>-n do Itta Innm** In onr «rri «t»T»l 
dln^l In Nsjif vlth-Hit tourhlBE *1 KMB lltMd. B] *0 d iWf 
!« rvdaend tu Bbeo la mijw 
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Route No con'd 

60 ordinary mud bouses 'Water is from wells and is said to be 
alnajs sufficient, but food and fodder ore scanty To the 
south of the place is sandy desert, ond to the north and cast of 
It aro about 400 date trees. 

3 KHAN IIUSSALA 12m. South south east. 
(or Knoit SlmzA) The road is sandj for 

36m. some distance after 

leaving Khan Hamad it runs between the pure de«rt on the 
right and low lying hnda, connected mth the Ilindiyah, on the 
left , thc«e I ist are liable to inundation, but have good gmzmg 
during tho cold season. About 3 miUs short of Khan Slusalla 
the going becomes better 

Hero IS a largo walled enclosure, containing two caravan 
sarais which lead one into the other Outside are 3 small 
bbSosand afew cofleesliop^ and about 200 >ards to tlio east 
wards are some 30 Arab huts. Tbeplau would hold SOO hordes 
and COO men, but there are practically no suppLes. Water is 
obtained from wells and from a canal which tomes from the 
Sbatbal Hindiyab. 

4 NAJAF 11 m South south cast 

■ ■ Fiom Khun Muavlh 

47 ^ * to Najaf the road lies 

over fino sand and tho going n heavy. 

At mile 11 Najaf, n town of some 30O00 inhabitants, silo 
. . . 'thus wills 

, ftfds some 

uiQ The 
nfll, which 

■ • sohtainol 

. . u few d ito 

, • ' tho town 

0 , ', of natural 

resources the desert. All supplies et-* aro iirportod 

Xlioro 1* a hruef j./*r T O P O Tils place Is alsowcU 
know n as M vshhv 1 'Ah (Sw also p.ign 20 ) 
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BOUTE No 8 

From KABBALA to HILLAH 

27 miles 2 stages 

AiilhorxUts — iIa}or Ntxcnareh, iTareh J90S 
Pernan Gvif Gautuer, 190S 

Ejnlotue 

General dti*riplian — Tn onlioAry weather and jn the nb 
senco of floods this route is an easy one for all but Tehi<;ular 
traffio in farourable circums anccs and with preparation of 
tha caniil erossings near Tawairii fatago I) and iraproeenjetit of 
the br(dg''S near fliUah (stage 2), it m'ebt perhaps bo mado 
passable for wbcel^ transport 

ITaier, J^el a nd Foi ter Abiiadaot. 

Supphts —/‘a route, nil, eieept at Tstnirlh stage 1, irhera 
there i* a good deal of rice and luultod ijuantiti * of wheat and 
barle} also aoa .0 livestock 


Vo 

ofaUie! 

dutsn'e 


KARBALA 

. . See page 30. 

1 TAWAIBIJ 

.. 13 n South east. 

gstion but It Sometimes spreads over the road and spoils ft ui 
places. About mile 6 or 6 tones the road sfcirts the TSlape of 
SolaiQiSniyah open Its Bouthem aide; and bejond this Tillage 
Uabad slough vrhicb In timeolfioodcanonl/ be passed la IxMta. 
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Route No l—condi 

At mile lOJ the Dawailuyah, and »t mile 12 the 'Abd ’Aunlyat, 
(both camils from the Shatt al lliodiyah) are pissed by fording 
From mile H tbe route a very sandy The single line of tele 
praph which connects KarhaLi with Tawainj follows the route 
described and is eirned upon iron posts , but at the Dawaihiyah 
and ’Abd ’Aumyat crossings it is alung upon high wooden masts. 


buildings 
. 0 shops, 

. Abun 

dint water Jrom lue iimu.yau lout »iia luuuwi plentiful 
A lanre tnlrff6l for nee . limited quantities of barley and wheat. 
Camels can only be had when the Anizab are in the neighbour* 
hood but a considerable number of horses end donkeys are 
nrocurablo m the district, as also buffaloes, cattb. sheep, and 
coats About ft score of medium sued boats The garrison 
consists of ft half company of reservists Telegraph Office 


mLLAn 14 m South oast 

At Tawairij the route 
crosses from the right 
to'the left bank of the Sbatt al Rindiyah by ft bndge of 21 
boats at the town The country traversed throughout this 
Btaire is flat, rather sandy, and partly cultiiatcd The track 
ita-'lf 13 intersected by various canals from the Euphrates, 
which arc wider and deeper os flillah Is approached _ TImse 


lino its course make it appear from the dutanco like a higii ran 
way embankment j 

From railo 4^ the Birs Nimtild, mound and ruins are visible, 
first to the right front, and then to the front. 

For IlllUh, s<e Route No 0, Raghdad Illllah, page 155. 
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SOTITE 3Jb S. 

Tr.or IUGHDAI) to STULAH. 

C^tniTsi 

AvSMrtins^^citr- Samur*^ JlarA, 2PUS, 

J’ma* BvJ} GesAttc', 3SP!L 
TjuUmu^ 

Ty'Tt^rtC oa*— j^Sinn— A ■^ln3n^^^<• ^'Ot fit IrtT ArVins, 

oltnif wljiei. jmblir rffirrrrtjiK^ j»H- AftTp. iJu* jv'int 

taw road *r7u«t« i»fnn ihf •'fwfl TrarV rs 

tiul «o «till marled 3» tAamnrr a$ Jar jk JWVvJnn (mTfc* Afi) 
re«jb»!» ti»i o' ti» ^-haU in' ie> Vasainh, far Iha 
citunr^ tf uav d is. apart frmn * fnr jntnn’ *imJ V(»7v* 

nuradjc cularation, jobtOt * An«tn fif rUy 3V»m TUT S'* 
icn (icwdf zt nmc thrpopb rohrrvijvd wtoci;^ «Xinr t|><a 
edee Twt dat* Tilastationa. A dftTif 3iw <1* »Asc'ispV 
«%UBpsm*« tb$ TTxai ti» «>v from TUcV^ai t« 

TToltfv— nsldc] bvaa canals tSii 
fvJ e*5 Fodotr — n»«rv'd »« ^WtiW *l aU Ft*fr\ 
ilreif is f'K'i esfflfWc'uajftc tin-mcV'Ct. 

FiyjhuK — ^Espfxa £s»^vvl, tlinsr %rr ycvli'alTj- WI, 
rvtie. 
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BotTTE No 9— con^d 

From milff-8 the country le featureless, but KhSn al Haswah 
itseU stands upon a alight eminence ’Tim khan is a one storeyed 
building , it has a courtyard surrounded by 38 arched recesses 
intended as lodging places for traTellers Behind these recesses 
are rows of vaulted stables A parapet wall about 4 feet high 
runs all round tho roof The courtyard would accommodate 
103 men, and the stables ISO animals Attached to the kbSn is 
a village of some GO domed bnck dwellings j 2 coSce shops, and 
a small Zaptiah post Tho village owns a few animals, but 
supplies, except firewood, are practically nil Some cultivation 
on the north west side ' 

3 lOTAN AI/-5IAUA 14 m South. 

^ Will Route passes through 

49 m desert which, however, is 

cultivated to some extent on the eastern side of the road 
Between niilcO and mile 0 three canals from the Fuphrates cross 
the road i tho Snd and 3rd am traversed by bnck bridges, and 
tho 3nl 13 apparendy tho Nasnyah canal from the Euphrates 
At mile 8 Is Khfin an Nasnyah, a deserted lodging on the 
eastern side of the toad About mils 13^ a email water cham 
nel IS crossed. 

KhanalMahRwil has walls 18 feet high outside, and is 
■imdvr to last khSn but la worse repoir Attached is a \il« 
]ago of about COO inhabitants | it is surrounded by nind walls 


4 lUlXAn .. 13 m. South 
. , ■ . After crossing the 

C2 m. hfahlwil canal by a 

high brick bridge In bad repair, with a roadway 10 feet 
wide and 12 feet above the level of the water, tho route tra* 
viraes a plain strewn with of old buddings. 

At mile 4 (he Khstilnlyah canal v crossed by a brick 
bridge , and at mile 7 the Nil canal with eimilar bridge. 
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Route No. 10— confi. 


Tlill Is tho tnala carriage road to Karbala and Najal; it 
is passable for carnages as far as Uuaaiiib where passenger’’ 
cross theKupbmtes on foot and talce another carriage to Karbala 
and KajaL Hood mimetalkd. 

Coontiy imgated, bnt not Innndated, np to 10 miles. 'Whole 
country stonclcas, brown soil , road, full of deep ruts, is a foot 
deep m dust in places, or in mud in wet weather, but for half the 
distance is good going, as when one road is worn too much, 
another is taken. 

Water . — ^Abundant from atreatns and canals 


Fttd ani Todder , — ^Thero are date palms at Intervals all 
along this route, but there are no bushes except ihnlc, or 
thorny plants Fodder is avnilablo at Mahmudiyah (stage 1), 
and Sikandariyah and Musaiyib (stage 2) There is fair camel 
grormg all along the route 

Sapfhea — Obt&cnablo la bnuCed qaanbtics at UahmQdlyah, 
Eikaadonyah, and Mas&ijib 


OilU«e 
•nd totAl 
diiuace 


1 MATTM tiuiyAH 21 tn Starting from bridge 
of boats, leave Boghd^ 
21 TTi. south gate. 

South by west. About BOO yards outside Biighdad a 
bnclc bridge, with a romp leading op to it, is crossed Mater 


cmDankmcnt ivit-Ucu wiiu uiuou >\iua uuu ^ at i im., •t.u 

by bnek culverts giving passage to floods that cross tho lino 
of the road hero in wet weather The top of tho embankment 
la about IB feet above the eorrounding country, and where it 
leads on to the Kharr bndgo it attains its maximum breadth, 
45 feet. 

Tho ends of tho bndgo aro 2 stone piers, 1C feet broad and 
6 feet long, projecting from citbir bonk t tho central portion 
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Eoute No 10— confi 

consists of a single lion girder 171 feet long carrj mg 3 tnctall d 
roadway 9 feet wide In Apnl, when the water in the Kharr 
stream IS 10 feet deep, the hei^t of the roadway above tho water 
IS 12 feet At the south end of the bridge on tho east side of 
the rood, is a 2 storeyed bnck house, behind which arc about 20 
mud huts. 

After crossing the Kharr bridge tho road trends to the south, 
separatmg from the bridge embankments which continues west* 
ward for about 2 miles and ends in the desert ^car mile 5 
the road strikea a bend of the ^gna, but again immediately 
leaves it 

At mile 6, Khan al Khanbah, n ruined caravansarai, is 
pissed on the east of the road 

About mile 10 there is marshy ground, sctaetinies dry, on 
both Bides of the road Beyond this as far as Slahmudiyah tho 
country traversed is dry desert. *•' 

At mile 13 there ts another deserted cnravansirai, Kbao 
Asad, on the west side of the road. 

As Nahmudiyah is entered the canal of tho sams namo 
from the Euphrates Is cros^ the canal is hrre 27 feet broad 
and 4 feet deep, aad the bridge over it is 18 feet wide and has a 
small arch of 0 feet span in the BuJdJe. A httlo higher up the 
canal is only 10 feet broad 

Mahmudiyah, an increasing town on the south bonk of the 
canal of tho same name, with 150 houscB, a dozen shops, 11 
khans, and about 1 000 souls. These khans arc mostly defens 
ibic, one of them being portly loopholed aad provided with 
circnW towers at tho four comers , in tho aggregate they 
would provide accommodatioa for about 1,000 men and the 
same number of itnim«T« , 

Tho canal Cows for 8 or 0 months in the year, and irrigates 
£elds of wheat, barley and milleC 

At Mahmudiyah there ate acme mounted Zaptiahs and 
a few regular aoldiera 

2 MVS\IYIB .. 20 m. South aonth west 
■ " At mile 5, Khan »1- 

41m. jiir, • « caravantarai 

bow deSertod, etaadi on the west aide of the road 
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Route No 10 — 

At mile 12 Pikandariyah viUai^, BO mud houses \rtth a 
kh-in and acreral hr ck eaclosum on left banV of canal of sumo 
name. Cultivation bemg developed , giaimg for considcrabto 
flocks and herds. 

Just beyond here, a canal Itonx the Euphrates Is crossed by 
a bnck bndge. Between here and end of stage there la some 
times an extensive slough known as Abu Lupab 

The road strikes the left bank of the Euphrates fmmedaafo* 
ly above Musaiyib town about 60 yards before reaching the 
bank It crosses a deep canal by a high bnck bndge of which the 
roadway is 10 feel wide. 

The approach to the town la along a broad embankment 
carefully revetted which contains the nver at this point In 
the middle of 3Iuaa yib town the Euphrates is crossed by a 
boat bndge of 24 pootoclo^ a rickety and ill mstntaloed strue 
tuie 

hlusaipb, situated on both sides of the Euphrates, and shut 
In b^ pdm trees , mam part of town on left bank but some of 


bankmenc caaiuuy ivvetuu tsienus ivi uiiuui. u<A;yaiua,uu 
the top of which runs tho Baghdad Karbala road 

PopulatJon, shout 3 WK) souls, there oTo 40 000 date palms , 
transport is not readily obtalnablo in any amount , forage and 
provisions limited , boats include about 13 tajinaha and a scoro 
of taJ<x^t, (Sco abo p. 20 ) 

3 KABBAL.k *. 20 m. IS cst south west. 

,, The road for wheeled 

CIm. transport from here 

to Karbala skirts the northern edge orihe cultivation dependent 
on (ho Ilusaimyah canal, at a distance of 2 or 3 miles from the 
panal , passes the tomb of 'Aun at mile 12 or 13 , and flnally 
wtets Karbala by the Bab Baghdad bridge 

An oltematlvo route, for horsemen and fool paiiscngers, 
follows rooro closely tbs north bank ol the Ilosalni^ah. At 
about mdo 7, it crosses & medrani sizeil ilu^lnbutary from tho 
Uuaalnlyah, empty and nuned. and immediately beyond this 
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Horn; Ko 10— 

it nm« OTTf Ihe dutnbtiUnr by* trick bridge, 18 feet 
mdc, mJh no nof tiindraiL Th*' bstil^ oi tho UnU 

Mr 4'» frri apaii, 25 fret high, and prrcipltcms , *nd tho strenen 
■t tho l)ottom Oovn r> fret vide and 3 feet deep. A short di5< 
taocc ierond the Wsll the road owsm the Ifamndiyah distri- 
bnUiT. which Km lianV.* 25 fret apart and 16 feet bgh. Tho 
bndge here is of knek, with an S-foot roadny. 

At about mHo 11. another distnbntofy, known as the Aba 
BnluroiQ, narrower than tho preceding ones, and spanned by 
a hndgc oi wood and earth. 

Aherat milo 12, Khan al *AtaIshL 

To nilo 17, route rnns along nght tank of tho Ho-^idyah, 
and a number of small eauals arc paaied. the bridges eeer which 
are bad and unfit foe whcela Iho road now crosses to the 
left bank of tbo naaaituyab by tbe CnliSafid. For'thcso 
last seeeral i^es tho way haa lain through denso date planta* 
boas. 

From mtlft 17 to end of eUgo there are cenUanons wsUsd 
encloaorea adjoining tho road oo both ndes. 

Karbala la a town of aboat 6(^000 permanent Inhabitants 
and has in addition a large dosting population. The old town 
is sniroonded on three sides by a wall from 20 to 30 feet high, 
with towers at interrals. but the work u in bad repair. There 
are two tiers of loopholes ; penmeter of wall, about 2 miles ; 
5 gatea. Large agricoltaral and garden produce, considerabla 
~ * ‘ '!• -* -* * - T — _j _ «i bazaar, and some 

: ... aibala not a good 

* Ko moles ; and 

cauieu uiiiy pnx.uraDia in lue auiumu wiien the Bedotuns 
come uu There is a floor twiH dnyen by an od engine ; 2 
ice-making plants. Water from Hasauuyah canal, or when It is 
dry, from 20 to 25 weUs sunk mostly m the can^ bed. Gam* 
Eon consists of aboat 240 Tulosb aoldiers, and there are abont 
100 Zaptiiha generally present as welL Telegraph Office and 
Post Office. Karbala u also known as Mashhad Husain. ^ 

fSee also p. 30.) 
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ROUTE NO 11 

From BAGHD^VD to KAB^VISAH 
214 miles 5 stages 

AvOionlies ard dalt. — Ca|tfain« Bviltr and Aylmer, January 
and Fdntary J908 

EfitOme. 

Central tleu-rijition — Hua root© Is practicable thronghont 


rTfl/er —During the winter montbs many of the numerotis 
trOifie which are met with contamciiher rain pools waterlogged 
tand and JO sone of them auchastheWadj Jabal sfagelS there 
are nells Except la summer tbo^oterTa]s without water do 
not exceed tn© daya The eupplj u abundant and good at 
Eakakah and Jauf al 'i\&ur 

Titel and Fodder ->Bofb abundant Is spring, except during 
one or two short {nterrals 
Sapfdtti —A i7 
[See ako Bout© 12 (a) ] 


he 

ef itJge 
tei teui 


1 KDQTAII AS- 18 m. General direction, west 
■ ■ ■ SAhU^AIL Left Baghdad by the 

16 m, Aleppo Itoad, pnaefng Za 

bafdab’s Tomb and crossing Iron bridge orcr the canal } an hour 
after starting r>rat 2 Loots canab and water, afterwards no 
water but old dykea 

At tn. 0 ALLar Kuf , old ntins about 2 miles to (he north 
of the rosA 


At m. 18, 7soqtah-as-Samiyab| khan Loro and small fort| 
0 Zaptlnhs. Water from canal atoutS feet wide JYactjcoJIy 
DO grazing In the flood seasonall this country is Inundated 
Camped here During the day |>B£Ecd Arab (cuts, docks, and 
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Hocn Xo Jl— 

cullirfttion. ftf tnl'TT^li. KomI u«rtl liy wLw'lftl <rftn«port bot 
not r-rtall'nl 

2 I VLLl'I\n l*'in , (JoBfrAl direction- 

- MCft 

77 m Alout tn 4, old Sami- 

yah fort Mrr'' 2 rmlf* to tf** foulh , not used now Country 
tiio-e ordulaiin? ‘huI jravi Hj I'atcboj of frorinp for cornels 
S vns of rcc» nt cuHiiat on. \o tents or notcr orca 

At n 19, r Ilujali . a «mall tilMj^.onthc ( uj bralCBof aliont 
100 I ouds of U e ti'Lftl \ralil\f>»* \ofi«d a pood bip modern- 
looLinp Ji u-e on tie nest lanL rremlfh of nver 110 yards 
ilnd.e of foati (17 and 2 or 3 spare ones) Grazing for camels 
Tie tottn IS under a Mud r Camped here 

3 1{G31.U>I\A1I, COm General dircctioo, 

«c«t by north 


runs on (hrouph IltcI country until ] Lour fromBumadiyab. 
nhen a low hill. at>out 1| miles loop, west of the road and at 
Mpht ancles to it, is parsed This bill commands tho Pallujah- 
Itumadiyah road Culliialion all tbe way to Bumadiyah alonp 
tho riccr LanL Saw about 100 liorees near Fallujab and about 
1,S00 sheep on the road JUany falJahiH Imng along the nrer- 
bank 

At ni."^0, Bumadiyah , a small (own rather larger than 
Fi Ilujah. There is a iludir here Camp outside the town, 
vLich IS generally knonn os Itumadi 

4 WAPI SAYAR . 20 m General direction, 

nest north nest 

87 m On leaving Rumadiyah 

a canal from the Euphrates called the Tash, and running mto the 
Habaniyah 1 ke, is crossed by a stone bridge 

lo m 3, track runs near river Uills to southward, S miles 
distant, from 59 to 60 feet high 

At m 3, river flona from tlie northeast, rood continues 
U rouah sand} plain. Some cultivatioo 
S’t-VvjGaU 
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Roura No. 11— conii 

At m. 8, country on both Bides o! the road hilly. 

At m 11> road croaiea eome bills. 

At m 12, Ilawaisi'a Tomb, a tvliito Btructure J mile north 
of road 

At m 16, route toudies nver once more, but latter bends 
nway north cast again 

At m 20, Wadi Sayar , c&nipcd near rupliratea Culti 
V’tion along river bank rassed faUahtn viljagea all day 

E KABAISAH . 27 m General direction, 

nest south west 

114 m At m IJ, cross an 

old canal 1 ed 

At m 3}, cro'13 lulls which are near river Tlio old canal 
bed enters met here Very rocky cressinK over the bills 
Cross the carriage road to Hit at th« top of tjie hills See Hit 
about IJ hours anay to the north Leave the nser for good 
At Hit there is one bitumen spring About 1 hour crossings 
the hills (31 miles) 

Atm CJ, reach high, cocky, hilly plateau Stony ground ; 
no vegetation 

At m 18}, pass small well Spaiso dry scrub now begins 

At m 21}, drop to bracki«b water standing in untfi bed 

At m 27, Kabaiaah From in 201, ap^'^rse camel graimc 
From m 221, tho road runs through a plam aurrounded by low 
hills forming a sort of saucer 

Kabaisahis an Arab town of about 500 houses, utll built 
of stone , most of Ihetn Juivo two storeys There le a Mudir 
here, and a few Zaptiabs Several thousand date pa'ms 

Big well about 20 minutes from the town from which nil 
tho drinking water is obtnmed Tbo wotcr is not very good, 
being slightly enlL 'lost bouses, however, posse«s wrlls, the 
water of which is brackish, and for srasbing and irrigation 
purposes Kabaisah is commanded by lilgh ground to (ho 
pouth, on which stands tbo tomb ol Shaikh Ilotbr Tills tomb 
is si«iblo many mihs away Kabai^aJi is tho boundary 
Ktttccn avilsation and thn desert. Parties of camel dealers 
and cloth merchants set out from here to visit tho IVslouins 
and Urge numbers of the Utter come to Kabamh to buy food, 
etc , then.. 
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Eoute No 12(tf) — contd 
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1 

A Jarpo dry canal 
goes off to tho north 

7J 


west 

C 

21 

Country flat, open, 
fentiiieless and cover- 

10 

General direction S S -W 


ed nith camel thorn 

7 

111 

n 

Cross a nullah; cross- 
ing Kvsy for all arms. 


220 yards further on. on the left Mok of the roid. i^ss a deep 
brick “ Balli ", coatatnms good tt-ater nt 35 feet below level of 
ground ; depth of water uncertain 
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17* 

camel thorn 
&VDdy clay. 

0 


20 } 

10 


C Soil becomes very 

Bandy ^oantyehrubs 
of tnroarisK replace 
Ceoeral character of eod hitherto h..s been a 

3 Croa n hrpe mined 

canal and enter a 
birren dusty plain. 

3 Cross Boreral Fmall 

canals of good water. 


11 ABU OnURAIB 4 ArrlreatAbn Chn* 

— — raib , custom* station 

27i ITero there are t«o 

farpe walled kbun* and two ■mall'T ones auth aceommochtion 
for 200 horses and 100 men, grHn In larpo quantities H stored 
hero Tho site o* Ih" ilaeo h high, dry nrid gravelly The 
iwurronnding country l» rullivntcd on all sides md marshy in 
places. Many small caaaNnrofn Hie oeiphlioiirhood. 

I>sarlng Abu Gburaib the route mos W. N. W. 


12 

’ 3 

Country undnlvtiftg, 

s-an 1 and fin" rldnelo t 

30J 

Larisa on right. 


cultivated on left. 
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IJol-T No 

13 fj om 
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H FALLlJ^n r-i st ruynnh. 

iktf'tr^ IcCl c{ noj 

*3J * »rd Fn Ls, • 'caTM 

o:: Lr lick r>1 li*. nrp* pppaliti.>'i 0'*\ It a tb? P«it 
cl » r -d- r. i-MS« a c"»«.jn“ ard a n ori^'’ 

wLich o* CTstUrTv rat-j-vl W cl'**’!. The nnhflrt>s 

ja the Ia»T* r.^n cf tLr *i*a« Tlw O ore Fi-ildi'^c I'e’TC* 
lar to Ki71-" I..sL\ ct t‘i» luht KAftfc iy*-r the FndTc There 
1 ! a for^l cacif •:» foo'sJ C* a«^Q ferer on Use Lft hink to 
IL* n-r-th of th" OW 1 *0-1 *a.ithe* « 'e fo* a rstrp f>r ICO taea 
es fo -t friserfirk p.-o* -tletown "n-'-rc at ttro t le- 
pn., b « r-' kc I”" to nV ppo and tao to Rschdad 

TL" rire- Enybrstes » h~n» •jwnr'ij Fr * t*»d« cf £3 boats 
tfdtb cf Ind— 12 foot, praoM-iIlp ro hacdnsl, dee in a 
st»t« <•' durcpair, each loat $ D Wt 1 ® “rd It 

l6*t as-** 

Preadth of nre* at F'xJje £27 js’ds aad ewrent 1| 
c:T«s frr Lone, eitrcrce depth £> foot. 

(>) Bnufet from ArmrmaanJ Sifii. 

Tie oLsef rontc Lom ftaclidad t<» the rorth is Fs Piijul, 
Hafl*ah, atd Sanu,TT» to TiLnt 104 tail', vhsle the laain 
ronte to the rorth a-csf passc« Ft \ba Chnrasb, FAllujah, I.nwa 
djyah, and UiS and mchet, *\rih at 216 alLs. TFo Tsknt 
route foUowa the Ticrw, and the ’ Vnab route to the Euphrates 
bne. Forty dars is about the time tah-en Fy a lid"n cvaTan 
to reach the Meditomnc" n from Richdad The old postal route 
betneen Dimivos and T^phdid Itos In flo ahuost direct line 
across (he or do«eft, and «os»c5 the Eaphratos at 

Fa^ujah It U osTr 'OO miles m Ien<^’». and the jocTsey occupies 
about lOdij-s. The camel post sou traTelsno \hppo. 

(c) From lUj^ til to Suhmanija^, vi4 Sahhi^ah (op Kifrt), 
265 miles ' 

(i/)— (1) Im I Itiilubd to Hnsal rii SaUhiyah (or ^ 

• Kirhnii, nil I .\rl3. 2'tl miles. 


IG6 


Route No (o) — 

2) FromSulalmSniy^h to Arbil 100 miles 

(3) From AiLil to Rowanduz 40 miles 

(4] From RuwSnduz to Uusat, OSiQiles 

(c) from foAfosal via JA« riy^t frdnfc of the Utgns 

SJl miUs 

(/) (e) I ajMa * fo rte Pefii tn f r jnOrr 

(1) To KMnajin, 35 u*il^ «d Ba’qul ‘Ihaliraltu 
anti Quil Hul ii 

I**) To Mnndili, "JO milc% vid Kli&ti Baiu S>’n<3, Buh 
nr, ami DaUHruz » 
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LtTtRit. CoMJ^J’^IC^•^o^s betuB*'* Routej 1 and II 
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• APPESDIXA. 

■Xote on Qatar Ptntnstila and Ddhdfi. 


The Qatar peninsula, to the csi*t of the island ol Bahraiq. is 


\ 

I n-iJ 


Smee about 1900 ranoua attemis have been made by the PoTto 
toassertitBgoYercigntyio other parts of the Qatar peninmla, 
and m 1910 Tnrkjsh mudira srereto bedcspatched to Znbarab, 
'Odaid, Wakrah. and Abu ’Ah Island. His Mnc'ty's Government, 
howerer.proteeted against this, and, indeed, have never acknovl* 
edged Turkish rule in A1 Qatar. 

In 1913 Turkey consented to rcmovcher gimson frenj Qatar 5 
hut that agreement has not yet been signed, hence the g*rtisoa 
remans. 

Dohdh — Dohah trhich is the chief town of Qatar, stands on 


is no information about anv piers or wharves. 

The town is built up the elopes of Some rising ground, and has 
a frontage towards the tea of ncarlv 2 mdes. 

Tlie Turkish garnsoa lives in the fort of Al Btda’, which is 
in the centre of the town and ahttle back, from the eca. 

Thc garrison consists of, at the most, lOO infantry and there 
ate said to be 12 gunners in charge ef two oH guns. There is an 
outpoit of eight Turkish wldieis m a tower, over the well of 
Itushair lb, about a mile from the fort. 


Trcu BAMrZ to kmJAZ—<onld 
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bo enpioyed. 



APl'bXBIX A. 

■tiofe on Qatar Pentn»uJa and Dohah 


ina lamer was engaged in liostuittca vitn me auiaa, huo 
BQC ceeded, after aotne hard folding, in establishing a gatrisOa m 
the fort of AI Bida' (Dohah) on the eutem ado of the pemiistil't 
and in reducing Jasim to nomuisl subjection. He is now at^lrd 


iBpabSuussaurgetttoret asDoise\ttiiKviy lo Lnui^ 

Since about 1900 vanous nttempebave been rnado by t bo Porto 
to assert Its soTcreignty m other parts of tbe Qatar pcmnsuJi, 
and in 1910 Turkish tnudtra were to bedespatebed to Zubarali, 
'Odaid, Wakrah, and Abu 'Ah Island. Hi* Maic'ty’s Goremment, 
however, protested against this, aod, indeed, have never acknow'* 
edged Turkish rule in Al Qatar 

In 1913 Turkey cooseoted to remove her garnson frrni Qatar, 
but that agreement has not yet been eigncd, hence the g«»raoa 
remains. 

DokaJi — Dohah which is the chief town of Qatar, stands on 
the south "ide of a deep bay on tbe Qatar Peninsula, which forms 
a natural harbour about 3 miles in circumference The harbour 
18 landlocked with a narrow and shallow entrance, allowing no 
entry to ships of over 15 draught The soundings in'ide the 
harbour vary from 3 to 5 fathoms and are regular landing is 
easy, and not likely to be interfered with by a ewcll There 
13 no information about anv piers or whars cs. 

The town la built up tbe slopes of some rising ground, and has 
a frontage towards the sea of nearly 2 miles. 

Tlie Turkish garrison lives in the fort of Al Eida*, which is 
in the centre of the town and a little back from the wa. 

Tlic garrison consists of, at the ido> 1 , lOI infantry and them 
arc Bald to be 12 gunners in charge cf two old guns. There is an 
outpost of eight Txi’kish soldiers in a tower over the well of 
PkUshainb, about a nul-* from the fort. 



ISO 


The popoIatloD consists of aboat 12,000, and is made np of 
Arabs. Negroes and Persians Thej are more bkel; to Bide snth 
tha British than Tntb tha Tnika. 

The only water in the town Is from a well of brackish water. 
The town supply is drawn from Bome good wells about 3 to 4 
miles inland. There are no Bupphea, and even firewood is scarce. 

Shaikh 'Abdullah, who ancceeded to the chiefship of Qatar m 
1913, IS friendly towards tha British, and afraid ci £iu S’aui 
He would no doubt be glad to bend of the Turka ' ' 
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appevdix b. 


iMTonTAXT WESOVIOES. 

Shclxth KKoici Khan, K.CLE.. JCCSt. of MobaM^^h 
(Sardar i Arfa ) was bora m ISOJ. »nd aucccfdcd hi« 
jn 1897 He }$ to all intenta and nnrpoie# 
the Persian Gorenjaicnt «e has aVnya !>«•« ®o®® 
friendly to the Britisli andaowinhia old a^e depend 
Iban ever on British adnce He »* a capable and f “iWo 
man , his influence reaches as far as Dizful, v i ** 

CTcn respect him. Heovnemneh lerrlfory on TorkiBn £oi 

ShtM Ociih. a.ikh Kiml. fMe»t ^ 

bom in 1891 Ho was GOTernorof Aho.nn 1012 13, bat 
i«.d lo bo pntillo nod ncglictfiil Eotn lb. SbJ.tt iiM doobV 
I«1 whether th® Araba wotdd accept him as chicl. 

Haj. Rai9«tT9mf, the Shaikhs ngWhand roan ^ 
about I860 an Important and wealthy mereba^ He « 
fnendly to the Bnwh. bnt net fully tnut^ j 
Both he and hii ion Ifoshir ut Tnjjar hate trarelJed in Jodifc 
A TCfT capable man m bn prine, but fs now tfo ®'® ‘® ® 
much. Bis Bon may aucoeed him as the Shaikh * »va*ir 

0- - - ~ . M vv«.,T bom about 

r GoTMoor ol 
{as no anibi 
with ensp> 


uuu by inennaiko. 

Eardar i Jany Hkhanl of tfie Bakhtians, bom 
One of the best of the Bakhtian Khans being edited rntn 
pluck, and determination In 1012 14 he was ui charge ot 
Bakbtiari road during which time be maintained acme ora , 
and also showed a friendly attitude towards Great Britain 

A »2jm t • • ■ ^ . 

Lunstan ' ’ ' 

'Arabistar^ » • * ' * 

lures, but .* 

protection He is sa d to be weal and iTieompefcnt oir •* 
Townley in 1914 found him forties and unreliable and intent on 
feathering bis own nest. 

Sordar » Alroni CoreroorolKhurraniabad bom about 18^ 
and hrea at Tarkhan, He is head of the Aman tribe of I-ura 
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The popniatlon coiu^ts of aboat 12,000, and la made op of 
Arabs, Kegroes and Persians. Tbej are more Lkelj* to side Tntb 
the Bntiah than with the Taika. 

The only water in the town is from a well of brackish water. 
The town supplj ia drawn from some good wells aboat 3 to 4 
aOes inland. There are no aapphes, and even firewood fa scarce;. 

Shaikh 'Abdallah, who sacceeded to the cbiefship of Qatar in 
1613, ia friendly towards the British, and afraid of Bin S’auA 
He would no doubt be glad to be xid of the Turkn 



ArrENT)IX B. 


litrorTAJTT rritsoxAoEs. 

SAaUA Khazal Shan, K.CLE., KC S I , of Muli&mmareh 
(Sardar i Arfa ) waa bom jn 16C1, and auccwded his brother 
in 1897 He is to all intents and purposes independent of 
the Persian CoTemmcnt II© has aWaps been consisfentlj 
friendly to the British and now in his old a^re depends more 
than crer on British adnce He is a capable and sensible 
man, bis inflnenee reaches as far as Piziul, where the Hur* 
even respect him. Eoownsmnch territory onlnrlushsoi) 

Chaail Shaikh Khazal a eldest sod and heir was 
bominl89I He was Governor of Ahvaz in 1012 13 but was 
said to be pnerile and neglectfn! Even the Shaikh was doubt- 
ful whether the Arabs would accept him as cbiet 

Ba)i Aaw Tv])af, the Shaikh s nght hand man born 
about 1850, an important and wealthy merchant. He 
friendly to the Bntish, but not fully trneted by the Arabs 
Sotb he and bis son hfnsbir ut Ta])ax have travelled in India* 
A very capable man m his prime but is sow too old to do 
mneb. His son may sncceed him as the Shaikh's TVaur 

ft 1 rr - T-t.iVpjj about 

iveraof of 
no ambi« 
ith snspi* 

Liuu oy me onaiklL 

Sardar t Jang Ilkbanl of the Bakhtfans, bom about 1869 
One of the best of the Bafcbtian Khans being credited with 
pluck, and detemunation In 1012 14 hewasio charge of the 
Bakhtiari road during which time be maintained some order, 
and also showed a friendly attitude towards Great Britain 

Ntiam f ' ! • — *»■ r 

Lunstan ■ • 

‘ArabistsJ^ ■ ' . • , 

sums, but * * . ti 

protection He is said to be weak and incompetent bir »V 
Townley in 1914 found him furtive and unreliable and intent on 
feathering his own nest, 

Sardaf « Airram, Coveroorof Khurramabad bom about IKOO 
and lives at Tarkhan. He is head of the Aman tnbe of Lurs 
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and he has indirect control orw a large number of t^bcs He is 
a man of some energy and ability, and has shown himsclt friendly 
to British travellers. He is addicted to dnnU and opium. 

‘ The WahofPuehl t Kvh hereditary ruler of the Lurs of Push t* 
1 Knh 13 m alliance with the- Shaikh of Uluhammarch being a 
member of the famous League of theSodth which mcloded the 
Qashqai and some of the Bakhtiari Khans. He is very hostile to 
the Turks on the border 

SAfliiA of KvttaU — Sir Mubarak bin Subah, K C.I E.. 
K.C S L, bom about 1850 beginning to sufier from senile 
decay Dislikes Turks and is friendly to Great Britain Has 
absolute power 

j j 'Abdul 'A»z 6ia Sa tid — Wahabi Shaikh of Najd. lias ap 
' proached British pobt "• *v . - « 

treat for terms of ai 

1913, he drove the Ti •' 

iras appointed Wall an • 

pominal sovereignty ■ 

well armed fighting men. He stands head and shoulders above 
other Arab chiefs, and they have implicit faith in him 

-^on of S-v odun Pasha late cbi f of the Muntafik 
Arabs Srf’adun Pasha woe arrested by the Ttirks in Aegust 
Iflll through the Treachery of Saytd Tolib and deported to 
Aleppo nhere he died immediately after his arrival Ajsimi 
has several times threatened Basrah 

Sai!/td Talib Bey — (nayibjaJnh), Deputy for Basrah born 
about 1870 of great influence among the Arabs of Ba^rih 
Until Iilarch 1914 he was looked upon ns a leader of the 

Arab revolt’* at Basrah, but then he suddenly became a 
pro Turk. Strone wilful, utterly unscrupulous, usually m 
debt Held Basrab in tbe palm of Ins hand by means of a 
band of armed men. Has at^ut a dozen murders to hu credit 
hubmitted to us, January 1916 Kow in India ^ 

ColoneJ SuVht Dry— Wall of Basrah, arrived July 1014 
Surrendered at Qurnoh, December 1014 

DjawdFaiha — ^Wali of Baghdail, arrived Baghdad early In 
lOli a strong military administrator, enercetic and intent on 
tefotms. Beported to have been tecallod m December 1914 
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Brt^yiditr nrf Di« Pa*hn — Cominttndant, Xllltb 

Amy Corpe, arnM>d Iwtphdad Fcbmarf 1914 Said to bo OQ 
good terms nith tl.e Wall 

iSa)<^ Baha vd X)i« Bty — Clucf of the Staff, XUItb Army 
Corps 

i/a7of Sant Bty — In 3Iay 1914 offieiatcd 03 Clilef of Uie 
Staff for B^ha ud Dm, wbo «aa deiiuted to Kuvtut regarding 
Najd and liasa affairs 

Si/faim'in A azi/ — Wall of 3IusaI Said to bare been 
appointed Walt of Baghdad at the end of 1914 • 

BriQiiiitT Abdul Uarntd Pa»la —Inspector of Beserrea 
(RedifJ amred Baghdad, Apnt 1914. , 

Major Itmaxl Jlaq/j^ Bey— Atn»ed Baghdad, May 1914 t<> 
talc command pf the Gendannene 

MtwMT Patlui — German Engineer in ebargo of the 
Baghdad Pailira} «orka at Baghdad 

SAsilA Ghadban •oCltief of the Bam Bata tnbe, lately 
(1014) engaged in hoatihtiea with tbo Shaikh of MubAOunaR^ 
(Seep 5i) 

Suleiman Asian Bty —Commanded (he Torlosh droops near. 
Nahr fiotah, and vas eroonded to both legs 

Asad Btwa —la Jaotiaty 1916 reported to bo in 'comisand 
of the 12th Turkish Corps, oot Tory knowledgeable bat abors 
average of Turkish Geaerals Command^ a brigade in the 
Balkan war and afterwards, on leorgaoisation, the 1st DiTisioo* 


IhnBaibtd — 'AbdoI'AzisIboiUetaab Baler of the Shsmmar 



been called Bosbid, the niler of the day ts asnally spoken of ae 
Ibn Boshid ^ 
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APPENDIX C. 

GL033ASY OF ABABIC AND TlTEKtSH TeEUS 
Arabic. 

Abu t father (used as prefix to Ghanam : sheep, 
denote possession). Gharb 


Abjodh: white. 

’Adus enemy. 

Ahmartred. 
y *Aia: Spring. 

Awahtyes. 

Akhdhai : green. < 

Aklsfood. 

*Alaf i fodder. 

' Arabaoah r carriage. 

*Askat t troopa. 

Aswadi black. 

Azrsqtbtae. 

Bah I door, gate. 

Baghli mule. 

Bahri sea. 

Baida : desert. 

Baidhieggs. 

Bait : house. 

Balad i town, land. 

Ballam: small boat (used in 
Sbatt^el Arab). 

Baqarah : cow. 

Bir,wellf 

Birkahitonk. 

Dhurrah : com. 

Dujajah > fowL 
Fnlos i money. 


Eabl : rope. 

Haram : sanctuary, 
Harb s war. 

Hisan ; horse. 

Ibn : son. 

Jabal I mountain. 
JamalicameL ■ 
Jamj’ah mosque 
Jooub : soutL 
Jazirah Island. 

Jisr. bridge. 
Esbiribig. 

Kadish : baggage pony. 
Ealak : raft. 

Easir; short. 
Ehaimahitent. 

Eban ; jnn. 

Ebor: inlet. ■“ 

Khubz; bread. 

the Ia : no. 

Lahm ; meat, 
hlai water, 
hladinah: city, 
hlarkab : ship. 

SLnai harbour. 
Mi’aiigoat. 
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Kaiff'TiTtt. 

Kakhl date palm* 

Kaqah : female cameL 
QaiyBli t Tillage, 

Qasc : fort. 

Qa5a!i. coracle (seep. fi7.) 
Bas : liead, capo, 

Bajolt man. 

Safinsh t iirer sailing bosk 
SagtuTi small. 

Sbaik ; chief. 

5!ia*is ; bailey. 

Sha]arab tree. 


Shaiqteast, ' 
Shsrrzbad. 

Sliati: nTcrbank, 
Sbunal. nortb. 

6Qq t market 
Tails bill 
Tamrsdate. 

7anq : road. 

TawJ I long 
Tayyibsgood. 

Tbamaa : Talae, pnce. 
Ttbn : straw. 

Wadi { Talley. 

Walad t boy. 


Shanl . boly. descendant of tbe 
Prophet. 

8a|ab i a kind oi smaU boat* 


S:i2(w]GSB 
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\ Giossaut o» TuEsisn Terms 


Ak wbjte. 

BaU t high- ' 

BuruD X cape 
Bipuk j great." 

Chader teat. 

CbaliriTer 
Bash mountaiOi 
Dere X Talley 
Baz plain 
Et house 
Geul lake 
Ussar castle 
Irmak nvet 
Jabu znos^ne. 

Qwmaqam governor ot a qadha 

Kale castle 

Kapu ] gate 

Kara black 

Qadha sab district 

Keupti bridge 

Keni > illage. 

Khan ion- 


Khana house. 

Kilisaa church 

KtshUk ftintcr quarters, btar 
racks 
KiziVr ted 
Rucbnl. small 
Masjid mosque 
Modir governor ot a 'nahiyah. 
hlutasaiif governor of a sao 
jaq 

Om plain 

Sanjag administraiiTe district 

Shahr city 

Su natcr, river 

T«t>e hm 

tJfak short 

Utah lat off 

Uzun long ^ 

Wall governor general of 
province 

Wfl-ayat province 
Vaiiakt summer pasturage, 
kol rOad 
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Jluahlr Ftelcl JlarehaL 
Birinj i Fenk GeneraL 
Fenk Lieatenant General 
Liva Major General. 

Miralai Colonel 

Kaimmakain Lieutenant-Coloael 
Bunbashi Major 
Tuzbasbi Captain. 

Mulazim i Avral lieutenant. 

Mulazim i Sam Snd Lieatenant 
Arkan 1 5 arb Zabiti Staff Officer 
Tarer Aide>do-Camp. 

Tabib, Jeirab Medical Officer, Sui^n. 

Baitar Vetermat7 Surgeon. 

Chaooeh Sergeant 

Onbaabi Corporal > 

Nalar(piada, Mwan ortopji) Pnvale, trooper or gnnnet j 
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} GWssaet TiTEKisn Terms, 

Alt white 


Ealaiiugh ' 

BuruD { cape 
Biyuk great ' 

Cbader tcnl- 
ChaJ t Tirer 
Daeh mauDt&itu 
Dere i TftUe; 

Doz : plam 
Ev bouse 
Geul late 
Hissaz esaile. 

Irmak river 
Jatoi raoei}oe. 

Qairoaqaa governor ot a qadba 

Kale eaetle 

Kapu gate 

Kara black 

Qsdha aub district 

Keuprt b Idge 

Kiqi village. 

Ktan Ino. 


Kbana bouse 
Kilis-o cl Urcb 

KiabUk winter quarters brar 
racks, 

KizScred 
Kuchub Small 
Misjid mosque 
bladir governor of a nabiyali 
Mutasarif governor of a eaa 
jaq 

Oval pHjD 

Sanjaq admli^tmUre district 
Shaht city 
So water nrer 
Te^ bill, 

Ofak short 
Uzak far off 
Urun long ^ 

Wall gorernot general of 
promco 

Wilayot province. 

Sftilak Bummer pasturage. 

Vol road. 
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TiniKisn BASS& 

JlnsUf rteW irarshaL 
£ifU]i Fenk GeaeniL 
Terin lieutenant General 
Xjra Ma/or General 
Miralai Colonel. 

Kaumnakam licntenaot-Colood 
Uunbosbi Major 
Tozltashi Captum. 

Mulazhn ) Arrol licatcoank 
Mulazun t Satu Sad Lieatennnt 
Arkaa i Haib ZabUi Staff Officer 
Tarer Aide>d>Campk 

2tm.kt lic4i«4 Officer, 

Baitor Vetermarf SurgeotL 
Cbaonah Sergeant. 

Onbaahi Corporal * 

Kaiar(puda, eowan, orlopjO rnrate, trooper of gonner 
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IImtAst TZESI3. 


Army I Urdo. 

Army Corps : Kol Urdu. 

Baggage I AeUa. ' 

Battalion: Taboc. 

Battery (fortress) : Tabla. 

Battery (field) : Batteri^L 
Brigade: IJm 
Company 1 Bololn 
JXvisioa t fiiiow 
Engineers I T<i»HaTn atut. 

Eord: Gheohid. 

Headquarters: SIerke& 

Hap: Kbarito. 

Odtpost, adranoed guard i Serf HaragoL 
prisoner rTeaalf. 

Bear guard i Ihmi>dae. < 

Beglment: Elri. 

Bigbt— Left: Sagh — SdL 
Section ■ Titkim. 

Bentryi HnbatjL 


Sentry’s olullenge I Eundit^o^r Ena dir (wbo is that I) 

l‘‘ *> »'> «■») 

bir logliz (an Engluhman). 

Ekge I Unbasra. 

Squadron i Snwar bnink. 


tTraosport Kaqliyah. 
Victory i Ohaljbsb or Fattob* 


t%en 
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APPiaiDIX D 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, CUBBENCT, GHBONbLOGT. ^ 

TTcijRfcj “The standards of \reight vary from place to place, 
and we shall therefore deal chiefly with those of Baghdad, the 
commercial capitaL 

At Baghdad two systcma of weighment enst side by side 
which may be called the local and the non local The first is 
applied, with cettam exceptions, to local produce and is founded 


4 Baba’ 

1 Baba* .. 

.. 1 Waqiyah .. 

English, 
lbs oz dr 

0 8 12} 
2 3 2 

2 Waqiyah 

.. 1 Huqqah 

8 12 8 

1} Hoqqahs 

.. 1 QiaraL ** 

13 2 12 

4 Charaks 

1 Maon .. 

52 11 0 

4 'M'annq 

.. 1 Waznah .. 

210 12 0 

20 Waznahs 

.. 1 Taghar .> 

4,215 0 0 


are trcaieuiu me case ot gniuasequivaiuibiu 1 uaiiiau. Apu 
thocanes employ the Frcocli kilogramme with its snbAvisions 
and mnltlplcs. 

At Basrah the nnit of local weight is a Hnqqah of 2Ihs. 12 ox. 
English and the local aqiyah u S) lluqqsh^ A Mann of ghi 
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nt Basrah !i CO local Huqq'^hs and a &&nn of gram 60 , and tlio 
Basrah Taghar containing 1.200 Huqqahs is treated as roughly^ 
equivalent to tons English 

JfeoiKrrj — Baghdad there are three measures of length, 
each founded upon a difierent Dhara* or “ yard ” The Dhara'' 
Baghdad — or Bagdad yard— is the moat generally used 


measuring carpets and in other transactions «ith Persians the 
Btandard is the Dhara* Shah — of about 41 inches, its Cbarak,. 
also called oRuha', equals lOJ and its ’Aqad2j inches Bntish 
goods arc estimated in Bntisb yards, and other European goods 
in French metres Thus we have three different Charau of 
length, as well as the Cbarak of weight, and a Boba* of length 
besides the Ruha* of weight 

lA^\da o-Thcro are no standard measures for liquids, and 
these are sold by the pot or tlie bottle, the pots Uing of all 
Bis-'S and the bottles generally reputed pints or quarts 

Dislaneu — ^Distances, except in official zneasnrements wldeh 
are made by Kilometres, are estimated in hours and days r the 
unit IS the space covered by a walking horso in sixty minutes and 
EO fluctuates from about 3 to 4( miles. 

Land mea$vnmen < — ^Tho commonest unit of land measuro» 
ment is the Paddan— which vanes in sizo from one place to an 


or ratlicr more tlus would give the Foddan an area of about 
44J acres Tlie Donum, it slionld be mentioned, is sub divided 
into 1, COO Diura’ Ma’man Thcroisafso a Juft, thearea that a 
yoke of lullocks con plough, which la from 70 to 100 Donums 
At Basrah the Foddan is unknown and the uml of land nicasure- 
ment is a Janb,— vhicli is abr ut equal to 1} LiigiLsh acres an^ 
IS 811] poecd to contain 100 date palms 
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V v rrrr'^ — qw<36Q tie rcrroma 'Ir^q »s dIJfieiilt 
»x>5 ec5=ph-aif«L Tie celT £xnl «laad*rd vahe j tie* Lmh 
o’IcrfciJipocDd.c'dirAniT «cnL Iv. ci FntisJi itcwt, 
£i> 3 to It *13 oiit^r eoji ard opt30=.satx!u Ei^ le rrpwdftj 
as *r:*iKd.a^, tij»v are ttane'Wa a»l seae of tbea aw fc UU 
ot:s, afcj» tie Tah>** of other* are ficrtcabni: Tbe ^ntjret is 
belotr lefeixoce to rather th\a to 

EirnJL 

The Larah is bafci*«15T Fr*©lTTii talo no lc*s thvi m 
tij^e'ent xanetjes of ftailre or (}nT<h_ — all of arfcich are Cc- 
titioos. Tbe Erst of these is Ifce ** go’d ” pastre, trfc ch is 
simplx of a Xjrah and is tbe oF«al piastre of the Ttirtish 
GoTe*jiDeat , all tares anH aQ paxmcnts to State depaituienta 
most be rende’ed in goW piastres, fo* example ■ one pastre 
po'tage *tamp can only be pnidias^ for a coJi arlucb, xrhat* 
eyer its denominaton may be, is ctmently worthT^ of a 
larah. Thenext three fcmds of pastreaie all tertcedMapdixah, 
— bot properly the name beloncs to the £r*t of theta alone, 
of which 102 6 go to a Iarah,*the lopenal Otloman Bank 
keeps its accoonts m these as tcell as in gold pastre*. The 
remauuog sorts of ilajidiysb piastre are one of which 103 5, 
and another of which lOS, are ei^tial to a larsb ; the fore er of 
these IS used bymerebaDts m keeping their own loots and for 
wholesale transactioas generally, whJ© lie btter is employed 
•partly for ease of calcubtion and partly on occount of its 
clo«e coTie«pondcnce in xahie to tbe actoal sileer com caUfd a 
•Qur«h Sagh The two remaining kinds of piastre, both 
called Kaij — are employed m retail accowts ; of tie ono 
there aro 41i and of tho otJicr 432 to the Ijrah from which 
It wiU be seen that they aro merely qoarters of tie ilajidiyah 
piastres standing at 103 5 and 105 to the lurah. 

Wc now come to the actual roedmin of circnlition Tbero 
are five Turki«h gold coins of 5, 2|, 1, ^ and } Lirahs ree« 
pcctivcl 3 5 ‘ ' •• 4 

Tcry com ■ . 

which is ■ S I “ ■ • 

pcctivcly * * ' f, ^ 

TC 6Cr> oikI so Tcspoctieely of the two sorts of I'sij pi»«tre. 
Inca.*h tnin*aetion8, in tbo al srnce of a specisl undvr<tan«l rp, 
fi 4 Mandis are accepted as the eqvnxalcnt of one larah. T* 
table of eciallcr coins and their a]proxunatc English 
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as follows — Iho Parali, with which it opens, is an imaginary 
coin but the others {m thft aecond column) have a material 
existenoe — 


6 Paraha 
2 Pulsain 
2 Mithqs 

4 Mithqs 

5 hlitUqs 

8 Mithqs 
10 £lithqs 


£ s d 

1 fSilsaiQ m- , 0 0 OJ 
1 QuiahKai) orUithq .. 0 0 0^ 
1 Qamati ^ ,.001 

1 QurshSagh « ..0 0 2 

1 Ilaha* Baahlik or 0 0 2} 
Ahn Khamaah. 

1 QurehainSaghor Abu 0 0 4 
Thamaniya^ 

1 KmfUaahlikorAbn* 0 0 6 
Aidirah. 


2 ITiisf BashlDu •* 1 BaahhkorBuha* 
Kajidi 


0 0 loi 


2 Bashlika 
2 ITustDtajidis 


1 Kusfhla^di 
1 Majtdt 


1 8i 
S 6i 


Of these small coins the rulsam and htithq are behaved to 


The deficiency is made np with foreign coin, chiefly 
Persian, which circnlatca frcoly in spite of a prohibitaon 
agamat the n<io of foreign ulver Only a little Persian gold is 
seen , but various Persian coins mohe np the bulk of the silver 
currency, namely the double Qran of 8Jd , tho Qtan of 4^ , 
the half Qron of 2d, tho quarter Qran of Id and a Sittah 
Fnlus — worth jd A Persian copper com (erroneously colled 
a Shabi) is olao in uso . it is worth of a penny One 
Persian Tuman, oa will be seen is at the present time about 
equal to one Turkish hUpdi, and there are over 60 Qrans to the 
Lirah , njcrchanls’ accounts however, where kept in Qrans, are 
kept in a fictitious Qran of which 31 4 go to the Lixah. 
Indian silver is current, bnt is occasionally seized by the 
authorities under the law already mentioned , Persian ailver, 
being absolutely indisponsablo to tho continuanco of business, 
la Dover interfered with. Somo Eoglish, French, and Bussian 
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gold IS in circnlalion. It remains to notice one more coin find 
that fictitious, — the Sbami — which u the unit of computation 
in the date trade There was once an actual com of tins 
name with a nominal value of 10 gold piastres, but that value, 
having been reduced by order of the Turkish Government 
after the last Russo Turkish war to gold piastres, wluch was 
less than the price of the metal it contained, it was everywhere 
melted down and has now altogether disappeared except from 
the quotations of the date market 


the date 1780 * They are known as naU. The tawila or long bit 
la one of the eo called fishhook coma. It is merely a piece of 
copper, shaped like a compressed Y. with some Arabic ebaraefera 
stamp^ on it. These have not been coined for several hundred 
years, and Al Hasa is the only place in which they ere current. 

The rate of ezchango m the spnng of 1890 was as follows — 
1 lirah . . . . . . 8 nala. 

Inal ,, .. .. COtawilaS. Rs. 1-14 0. 

1 tawik .. .. •• i eona. 

For currency of Kuwait sco pago 41 . 

Chronology — ^Tho Sloslcm day Hrcckoncd from sunaet to sunset 
and IS divided into 21 hours, which oro counted as twieo 12. 
Sunset 18 reckoned as 12 o'clock, an<l is tho fixed reckoning for 
eachday. Twelve hours after sunset Is again 12o’clock. 
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